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REVIEW OF NEW Books. 
The Voice of Hi 


‘umanity, oREr Quarterly. 
Nos. 1, II, TI1., IV. 8¥o. pp. 186. 
London, J. Nisbet. 
Missionary Voyages and Traveis ; compiled by 
J. Montgomery. (Third Notice.) ~ 
“ A private meeting of the friends and sup- 
porters” of the publication above first named 
is, we observe from its No. IV., convened for 
next Wednesday, at Exeter Hall; why de- 
signated private, and held at a public place, 
we do not know. But the subject itself is of 
so much genuine interest, that we have felt 
strongly disposed to afford it all the elucida- 
tion in our power, without starting at trifling 
difficulties, or too minutely questioning minor 
details. In the earlier volumes of the Literary 
Gazette we were among the foremost to enforce 
the rights (if we may use the word) of those 
objects which the Voice of Humanity calls upon 
us to protect, and whose sufferings every good 
feeling commands us to alleviate. At a time, 
therefore, when more general discussion may 
be expected, it becomes us to devote such in- 
fluence as we may possess to the furtherance 
of a cause of which to- diffuse the knowledge 
is sutely the best, the only recommendation 
whith it needs to a civilised, not to say a 
. . people. } 4 
But, professing ourselves to be sincere and 
earnest advocates in this cause, we must, a 
priori, state that we do not altogether approve 
of the line taken by the publication before us. 
We respect its motives, we would to the ut- 
most advance its purposes; but we cannot ap- 
prove of all the means and arguments which it 
employs. In our opinion, true kumanity has 
no greater adve in the world than affected 
sentiment,—the practice of the golden rule no 
more counterac agency than that which is 
produced by a suspicion or dislike of cant. Inju- 
dicious friends are always more dangerous than 
avowed or secret. enemies; and we could wish 
that many things in the periodical alluded to 
had been omi Still the design is worthy of 
the highest praise, and it shall be ours to pro- 
mote it, according to our own sense, and in our 
own way, to the utmost in our power. 
To begin with the mag, tbe Prospectus 
and the x to extend ra- 
animal creation, 
t of Ab- 
or rather near, 
dangerous and 
use, and especially 
On this point 


the metropolis, instead of 
demoralising places now i 
that common offence, Smi 

we think there can be byt one opinion; and 


the wonder is, that the self-interest of a few 
individuals, or of a corpgration, should have 
prevailed so long in obstragting a manifest na- 
vert improvement. 

. ,Next in importance (says the Prospectus) 
is the unrecorded and Bo ced siete of 
the horse, in the knacker’s » when his 
former usefulness has expired ; devouring the 
manes and tails of his fellow-sufferers, from 
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hunger, Wntil the knacker, from a demand for 
the flesh, gives an order for the termination of 
all in and snffering: but their dying from 
absolute starvation is regarded, in these places, 
with the utmost indifference, as the trouble of 
slaughtering them is then saved. A bill to 
amend the Knackers’ Act will be found in the 
fourth number.” 

Here, in our judgment, the voice of hu- 
manity is so near the tone of the burlesque 
and ridiculous, that it is calculated to do 
more harm than good. The cruelties of the 
knackers’ yards ought to be prevented, and 
any effective police would prevent them; but 
the picture drawn of horses eating each others’ 
tails, &c. is too apt to raise a laugh, at least 
among the multitude, and the ludicrous idea is 
a fatal association to twice blessed mercy. But 
as if this were not enough, there is an etching 
of the knackers’ yard, by George Cruikshank, 
which makes misery so irresistible a jest, that 
we are surprised the force of the thing did not 
occur to the worthy editor. On the contrary, 
he calls the artist the Hogarth of the age, and 
pronounces his engraying to be ‘‘ an inimitable 
production of natal genius.” He goes on to 
apologise for introducing pigs and poultry fate 
tening on dead horses, in this yard, for the 
London market. We acknowledge that the 
evil is disgraceful-and disgusting, but this sort 
of exposure of itis in bad taste. 

Neither can we say that we entirely like the 
plate of the Abattoir at Montmartre, prefixed 
to the first Number of the publication ; it is 
neatly executed; but why, in recommending 
these excellent erections, display outside men 
striking and hauling cattle, dogs and animals 
fighting, and sheep driven with uplifted staves ? 
There must of necessity be compulsion and a 
measure of severity in all such business; but 
the aim of the philanthropist should be to mi- 
tigate both as much as possible, and keep the 
rest from offending public feeling. 

The Parisian Abattoirs are, indeed, most 
worthy of imitation. “ They are placed towards 
the suburbs of the town, for the sake of easy 
access to the two cattle-markets of Sceaux and 
Poissy, from which Paris is supplied at a dis- 
tance of two and five miles; whence the 
butchers, or, more properly designated now, 
meat-venders, attend one day in the week at 
each of these markets, to purchase the cattle 
for which they have occasion. These are then 
ce song +A carefully aeptactel, p aya atm in- 
spection 0} appoin ice, to 
the Abattoirs, poe only py Pra small por- 
tion of the town. “The cattle, calves, and 
sheep, are here distributed into the places ap- 
pointed for them, stables, enclosures of various 
kinds, &c. All these are arranged in a large 
court or square, which, shut in by handsome 
iron gates, make a very ornamental appear- 
ance. Every attention is paid to the different 
animals, till they come in turn to be slaugh- 
tered; and that this operation may be per- 
formed in the most prompt, dexterous, and hu- 
mane manner, every instrument and conveni- 
ence that can be imagined for this purpose is 





provided; and likewise for cleansing and pre- 
paring the meat with the greatest nicety, that 
it may be exposed in the shops for sale in the 
purest and healthiest state possible.” 

These establishments, the editor tells us, 
were warmly advocated by a “‘ talented” friend 
of his, since dead, but who (he adds, in the 
style which we consider to be. mischievous 
from its exaggeration and bathos*) “ if the 
spirits of the blessed are permitted to behold 
from their exalted station what is passing 
below, must bend with satisfaction over every 
effort that is now making to bring the subject 
before the public.” 

Several improvements are suggested for the 
metropolis,—one a very obvious one, viz. “‘ The 
meat to be conveyed, for the purpose of con- 
venience and coolness, early in the moriiing, or 
late in the evening.” 

Describing the mal-practices of London, it is 
observed— When arrived at their final desti- 
nations, it is only the humane butcher who 
thinks it of any importance to give food or 
water to animals, though often frothing at the 
mouth from fatigue and thirst, who are in a 
few hours -to have the coup de grace given 
them, So little accommodation can be ob- 
tained for slaughter-houses, in this densely - 
crowded metropolis, that situations the most 
objectionable, both as tegards the health of the 
neighbourhood , and the preparation of the 
meat, are unavoidably chosen [this is a bull, 
by the by]; and even such places as under- 
ground cellars, where there cannot possibly 
be any ventilation, are used in hundreds of 
instances for sheep, &c. in the heart of the 
city. This, then, is the state, for the most 
part, of the sheep and cattle' which are fat. 
tened for the London market. Their fevered 
blood, from fatigue and ill-usage, must be in 
a state little short of putrefaction, and their 
flesh must be as far removed as possible from 
that healthy state in which alone it ought to 
become the food of the meanest, of the peo- 
ple; yet from such meat are the tables of the 
rich and the luxurious supplied. Contrasted 
with those of the abatioir, a word may be 
added with regard to the ulterior operations of 
our butchers. There being no interference 
with any slovenly habits they may have, the 
blood, the offal, and all the impure refuse of 
their trade, may remain unremoved ag long as 
it may suit their lazy convenience; and no 
inquiry is ever made whether the immediate 
nel hood of their domiciles are as healthy 
as others, though they congregate in masses, 
as in Whitechapel and other places; or are 
suffered to exist singly, pell-mell, among the 
habitations of people of all classes, in some of 
the finest parts of the town. To give an idea 
of the handsome appearance which such’ build- 
ings as the abattoirs would give to the town, 





* And so it is (p. 42) to speak of animals ined up 
for slaughter, with ‘‘ the big tears trickling from their 
eyes, while anriously awaiting their own death.” Such 
writing does not affect, it revolts us. The understanding 
must go along with the sympathy: how much more true 
and fine is ft to tead of the upcomacious lamb. which 
* licks the hand just raised to shed its blood !” 
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and by way of hint to the architect, we have 
annexed an engraving of the abattoir of Mont- 
martre. The slaughter-houses, which are con- 
sidered the nuisance and disg~ace of the English 
metropolis, are placed in the outskirts of Paris, 
and under the inspection of the police.” 

The next paper is — an annual exhi- 
bition at Stamford, ed the Bull-running, 
and a relic of the barbarous sports of our an- 
cestors. Public notoriety will,we think, suffice 
to put an end to this savage custom ; and the 
Voice of Humanity deserves credit for directing 
attention to it. In his notes, however, the 
editor has been guilty of an injustice to the 
clergy which ought to have been corrected, or 
rather the first error, as indicating an animus 
likely to estrange a powerful body from the 
cause, ought not to have been committed. 

“ Why do the clergy (he says page 16) allow 
this ? Does it not appear as if they sanctioned 
the custom?” This innuendo is exceedingly 
unfair; and it is rendered the more glaring, 
when we read, only five pages farther on, “ the 
truth is, that parliament, alone, can wipe off 
this foul stain, disgraceful as it is to the history 
of our country ;”’ and yet more, when it is 
stated, at 67, ** The clergy of Stamford, 
however, and ministers of different denomi- 
nations, regarded their sacred trust. At the 
church of St. Mary, on the 6th inst., a most 
eloquent and impressive sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Thomas Roberts, rector, most 
forcibly denouncing the ensuing scene, and 
depicting in glowing language (the effect of 
which might have been supposed irresistible) 
its attendant evils, offensive to God, and in- 
jurious to the interests of man.” What then 
becomes of the stigma so injudiciously attempted 
to be cast on the clergy? 

Publicity alone, as we have observed, will 
contribute much to correct the evils which it 
is the object of the Voice of Humanity and its 
supporters to eradicate: we therefore highly 
approve of such accounts as are given of the 
cruelties exercised at the East Kent fox-hunt, 
and at bear-baitings, pits, and other monstrous 
nuisances, in various parts of the capital. 

Wherever a sense of decency and a love of 
morality exist, these abominations must be 
quashed as soon as they are discovered: more 
vigilance, indeed, is to be desired in seeking 
them out, and not winking at such vitiating 
receptacles for all that is wicked and criminal. 
These haunts of the lowest and deepest guilt 
have been tolerated far too long; and the 
punishment of death can hardly be avoided 
while such schools of training for the gal- 
lows are permitted to exist. The wisdom of 
‘ legislation must look to causes, if it be desired 
to preclude effects; and we fear this is only 
one revolting instance among many, where 
the latter are detected for punishment, and 
the former neglected for prevention. 

At page 37 we find a silly letter signed 
Frances Maria Thompson, —such a letter as 
weakens a benevolent design: it is about the 
pitiable condition of dogs rawing trucks, &c. 
Now, why should not dogs be made useful, as 
well as horses, asses, or oxen, in this country? 
In other quarters of the earth, among the 
Esquimaux, for example, they do all the drud- 
gery, as rein-deer, camels, and other 
animals, do elsewhere. It is nonsense, merely 
because we are not accustomed to a thing, to 
run-a-muck against it, armed with a straw and 
in the weak panoply of morbid sensibility. 
Let us strive to correct real grievances, whi 
are sufficiently numerous; not encumber our 
exertions with mawkish affectations. 


upon animals, we can neither condemn what 
the writer says, nor go the length to which 
he carries his censure. We fear that, under 
the pretence of science, there is much needless 
cruelty inflicted in this way ;—cruelty, the still 
worse quality of which is, that it also hardens 
the hearts of the inflictors through all their 
future life ; but it is nothing short of senseless 
abuse to speak of Dr. Majendie, on account of 
his experiments (p. 157), as “* the blood-thirsty, 
the fiendish MasENDIE !” What value can be 
set on the dictates of a person who can be so 
ignorant of the benefits which have resulted to 
mankind from Majendie’s investigations, as 
thus to misrepresent his motives ? Let us learn 
to allow to others as much virtue as we claim 
for ourselves; and then it would be but a question 
whether Dr. Majendie, with all his painful ope- 
rations upon dogs and rabbits, had not as just 
a right to be considered a beneficent genius to- 
wards his species, as the friends and supporters 
of the Voice of Humanity. LIlliberality is the 
bane of good and good intentions. 

We shall not, because we do not think enter- 
ing upon such minutie would answer the end, 
criticise the description of the methods employed 
to make white veal (p. 96); nor the hyperbole 
(p- 97), that “the man who started the first 
steam carriage was the greatest benefactor to 
the cause of humanity the world ever had ;” 
nor other similar imperfections in this publi- 
cation. If we remark upon them at all, it is 
only with the view to procure the considera- 
tion of the subscribers to so excellent an under- 
taking to this fact,—that if they hope to ac- 
complish a great national object, they must 
take care not to offend prejudice, or provoke op- 
position, or excite ridicule, by admitting foolish 
clamours, unjustifiable attacks, cant or ludicrous 
caricatures of suffering, in style or engraving, to 
form part of their public appeal. ‘The latter 
are tlie besetting drawbacks in these four Nos. 
The knackers’ yard is, as we have noticed, 
more calculated to beget mirth than pity ; and 
people read without commiseration the inflated 
narration of “ heart-rending statements” re- 
specting ‘the last agonised groans” of calves ;* 
of heart-broken coach-horses ; and “ in taking 
life, that the feelings of the poor animals are 
not only not consulted, but wantonly trifled 
with.’? Nor can we readily credit the truth 
of the following statement, since the mere con- 
veniency of the most barbarous wretch in ex. 
istence would induce him to save trouble by 
avoiding such gratuitous barbarity. But the 
writer asserts: “* Another, and I fear not an 
uncommon cruelty with respect to sheep and 
lambs, is the beginning to flay them before life 
is extinct. J have seen three legs of a sheep 
flayed before it was dead, and not unfrequently 
heard an oath from the mouth of the operator 
at — movement of the suffering animal, be- 
cause that movement interfered with the next 
cut of his knife !”+ 

With this we close our remarks on a periodi- 
cal, to which, and to its purpose, there cannot 
be a warmer friend than we are. If we have 
found fault, it is with the hope of amending 
and strengthening its future operation; for 
ours, though a somewhat different, is also a 
strenuous and decided voice of humanity. We 





* The context runs thus: ‘« If our legislature, disre- 
garding the convenience and caprice of bu were to 
enact, that before the termination of that day on which 
a calf was taken to the slaughter-house, it should be 
stunned by a blow u the head, after which the throat 
to be cut—we should then have true reason to congratu- 
late our country on the advancement of humanity.” 

+ Apropos: one of the best suggestions in the book is 
that of a small truck or carri; a sheep, which might 





On the subject of surgical experiments 


either relieve the fatigued perishing, or by carry 
a leader, induce the flock to follow where voniok: ie 





Neer 
think the appeal so irresistible, that it need 
only be made to reason; and, therefore, we 
blame any attempt to enlist the passions, 

We dare-say our readers are at a loss to 
discover why we have put the title of another 
and very dissimilar work at the head of this 
paper. We will briefly explain the why and 


wherefore. Among other important discus. 
sions connected with the laws of humanity, 
the most important is, the reckless readiness 
with which the punishment of death is in. 
flicted in this country. Though we are all to 
the manner born, and our souls seared by cus. 
tom; yet on the slightest moment’s reflection, 
nature shudders at this abhorrent process, 
We cannot express the feelings with which 
we regard the whole machinery set in mo. 
tion to perpetrate this atrocity; the solemn 
mockery of the scene of judgment, the awful 
guilt of the scene of death. To our sense, 
nothing can be more encouraging to crime than 
the lottery of penalty which attends its com. 
mission ;—nothing more murderous than the 
execution of sentence upon one convict, while 
his fellow is permitted to escape ;—nothing 
more perilously responsible before God than 
the office of a judge who makes these selections 
of victims for sacrifice.* We would not have 
the blood of one such sacrifice on our heads, 
for all the ermine and revenue of the bench. 

With these sentiments we have read, as 
coupled with the Voice of Humanity, a repub- 
lication of a powerful speech, delivered by Sir 
W. Meredith in 1777, against a bill in the 
Commons for creating a new capital felony,+ 
which we earnestly recommend to the public at- 
tention: convinced that it will help to abridge 
the period during which our sanguinary and 
uncertain code, with between two and three 
hundred offences punishable by death!! may 
yet be suffered to stain our history. 

Let us take,a lesson from savages: the fol- 
lowing is a Report of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings,—where ? in the windward islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean, where the barbarous, 
tatooed, half-naked, and ferocious-looking chiefs 
met to revise their code of laws! Alas, for 
civilised England ! 





* We can never forget the shock we received at a 
county assize, which we happened to attend as a friend 
of the high sheriff, and had consequently an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the internal proceedings. One fine- 
looki: nt, of so good an aspect that we would 
—s eo him in a — - the pon ve 
English countryman, was found guilty, as well as 
others, of a crime which, from its prevalence at that 

riod, it was thought necessary to repress by severity. 
Where were no more atrocious crimes in the calendar,— 
there were too many for this offence to execute them all, 
—and it was expedient to ‘* make an example.” The 
judge, a humane individual too, was led to inquiry, 
in order to a who was the worst among the con- 
victed. He asked the clerk of the court, who, knowing 
no more than himself, asked the gaoler. The gaoler 
was only aware of their conduct since they had been 
under hie charge in prison; for they came rom distant 
parts of the county; and he asked the various constables 
who had app and brought them, The _ 
stable who had taken the unhappy individual alludec 
to, reported unfi bly of his cter; and the re: 
port was carried up to the judgment-seat. The dreadfw 
mark of black-letter, was underscored beneath his name 
in the general list delivered to the sheriff; and the poor 
wretch was hanged. We should mention that the con- 
viction was for i medicines, Legh v 
lawful intent to an unhap oung woman ; 
the principal evidence ame | little girl about ten =. 
old, who to a conversation on the other side o' . 
door. The nature of an oath was — to her, an 
she said she uriderstood it; if she told a lie she would go 
to the fire!!! , 

What a lottery was here! Had there been murders, Me 
even horse-stealing, in. the calendar, the life of this vic- 
tim would have : as it was, and we are firmly 

he was the least guilty of the number, he was 
made the solitary sacrifice. 

+ Pp. 8, Harvey and Darton. One of a series of — 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Information on the 
subject of Capital Punishments, and a sound, unaD- 
swerable argument. 
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On the question in reference to death or 
banishment for murder being proposed, ‘* Hi- 
toti, the principal chief of Papeete stood up, 
and, bowing to the president and the persons 
around him, said: * No doubt this is a good 
law,’—the proposed punishment was exile for 
life to a desolate island,—‘ but a thought has 
been growing in my heart for several days, 
and when you have heard my little speech you 
will understand what it is. The laws of Eng- 
land, from which country we have received so 
much good of every kind—must not they be 
good ? And do not the laws of England punish 
murderers by death? Now, my thought is, 
that as England does so, it would be well for 
us to do so. That is my thought.’ Perfect 
silence followed ;—and it may be observed here 
that, during the whole eight days’ meetings 
of this parliament, in no instance were two 
speakers on their legs at the same time ; there 
was not an angry word uttered by one against 
another; nor did any assume the possession of 
more knowledge than the rest. In fact, none 
controverted the opinion of a preceding speaker, 
or even remarked upon it, without some re- 
spectful commendations of what appeared praise- 
worthy in it, while, for reasons which he mo- 
destly but manfully assigned, he deemed an- 
other sentiment better. After looking round 
to see whether any body were already up before 
him, Utami, the principal chief of Buanaauia, 
rose and thus addressed the president: * The 
chief of Papeete has said well, that we have 
received a great many good things from the 
kind Christian people of England. Indeed, 
what have we not received from Beretane ? 
Did they not send us (area) the gospel ?—But 
does not Hitoti’s speech go too far? If we take 
the laws of England for our guide, then must 
we not punish with death those who break 
intoa house ?—those who write a wrong name? 
—those who steal'a sheep ? And will any man 
in Tahiti say that death should grow for these ? 
—No, no; this goes too far; so I think we 
should stop. The law, as it is written, I think 
is good; perhaps I am wrong; but that is my 
thought.’ After a moment or two of stillness, 
Upuparu, a noble, intelligent, and stately chief 
stood forth. It was a pleasure to look upon 
his animated countenance and frank demean- 
our, without the smallest affectation either of 
superiority or condescension. He paid several 
graceful compliments to the former speakers, 
while, according to his thought, in some things 
each was right, and each was wrong. ‘ M 
brother, Hitoti, who proposed that we should 
punish murder with death, because England 
does so, was wrong, as has been shewn by 
Utami. For they are not the laws of England 
which are to guide us, though they are good ;— 
the Bible is our perfect guide. Now, Mitti 
Trutu (the Missionary Crook) was preaching 
to us on (naming the day) from the Scripture, 
‘ He that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed;’ and he told us that this 
was the reason of the law of England. M 
thought, therefore, is not with Utami, but wit 
Hitoti (though not because the law of Eng- 
land, but because the Bible, orders it), that we 
ought to punish with death every one found 
guilty of murder.’ There was a lively exchange 
of looks all through the assembly, as if each had 
deen deeply struck with the sentiments of the 
speaker, especially when he placed the ground 
of the punishment of death, not upon English 
precedent, but Scripture authority. Another 
chief followed, and ‘ rising, seemed a pillar of 
State, one whose aspect, and presence, and 
costume of dress (richly native), made the spec- 
tators forget even him who had just sat down. 





His name was Tati; and on him all eyes were 
immediately and intensely fixed, while, with 
not less simplicity and deference to others than 
those who had preceded him, he spoke thus :— 
* Perhaps some of you may be surprised that I, 
who am the first chief here, and next to the 
royal family, should have held my peace so 
long. I wished to hear what my brethren 
would say, that I might gather what thoughts 
had grown in their breasts on this great ques- 
tion. I am glad that I waited, because some 
thoughts are now growing in my own breast 
which I did not bring with me. The chiefs, 
who have spoken before me, have spoken well. 
But is not the speech of Upuparu like that of 
his brother, Hitoti—in this way ? If we can- 
not follow the laws of England, in all things, 
as Hitoti’s thoughts would perhaps lead us, 
because they go too far,—must we not stop 
short of Upuparu, because his thought goes 
too far likewise? The Bible, he says, is our 
perfect guide. It is. But what does that 
Scripture mean, * He that sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed?’ Does 
not this go so far that we cannot follow it to 
the end, any more than we can follow the laws 
of England all the way? Iam Tati; Iam a 
judge; a man is convicted before me; he has 
shed blood ; I order him to be put to death ; I 
shed his blood; then who shall shed mine? 
Here, because I cannot go so far, I must stop. 
This cannot be the meaning of those words. 
But, perhaps, since many of the laws of the 
Old Testament were thrown down by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and only some kept standing 
upright,—perhaps, I say, this is one of those 
| which were thrown down. However, as I am 
ignorant, some one else will shew me, that, in 
| the New Testament, our Saviour, or his apostles, 
have said the same thing concerning him that 
sheddeth man’s blood as is said in the Old 
Testament. Shew me this in the New Testa- 
ment, and then it must be our guide.” Much 
cordial approbation was evident at the conclu- 
sion of Tati’s speech, and its evangelical ap- 
peal seemed to remove some difficulty and 
doubt respecting the true Scriptural authority 
applicable to the case. Next rose Pati, a chief 
and a judge of Eimeo, formerly a high-priest 
of Oro, and the first who, at the hazard of his 
life, had abjured idolatry. ‘ My breast,’ he 
exclaimed, * is full of thought, and surprise, 
and delight. When I look round at this fare 
bure ra (house of God) in which we are assem- 
bled, and consider who we are that take sweet 
counsel together here, it is to me all mea huru 
e (a thing of amazement), and mea faa oaoa te 
aau (a thing that makes glad my heart). Tati 
has settled the question ; for is it not the gos- 
pel that is our guide ?—and who can find di- 
rections for putting to death? I know many 
passages which forbid, but I know not one 
which commands, to kill. But then another 
thought is growing in my breast, and, if you 
will hearken to my little speech, you shall know 
what it is. Laws, to punish those that com- 
mit crime, are good for us. But tell me, why 
do Christians punish ? Is it because we are 
angry, and have pleasure in causing pain ? Is 
it because we love revenge, as we did when we 
were heathens? None of these; Christians do 
not love revenge; Christians must not be 
angry ; they cannot have pleasure in causing 
pain. Christians do not, therefore, punish for 
these. Is it not that, by the suffering which 
is inflicted, we may prevent the criminal from 
repeating his crime, and frighten others from 
doing as he has done to deserve the like? 
Well, then, does not every body know that 





it would be a greater punishment to be banish- 





1 Se RC ee 
ed for ever from Tahiti, to a desolate island, 
than just, in a moment, to be put to death ? 
And could the banished man commit murder 
again there? And would not others be more 
frightened by such a sentence than by one to 
take away his life? So my thought is that 
Tati is right, and the law had best remain as 
it has been written.’ One of the éaata rii, or 
little men, a commoner, or representative of 
a district, now presented himself, and was 
listened to with as much attention as had been 
given to the lordly personages who preceded 
him. He said :—‘ As no one else stands up, I 
will make my little speech, because several 
pleasant thoughts have been growing in my 
breast, and I wish you to hear them. Perhaps 
every thing- good and necessary has been said 
already by the chiefs; yet, as we are not met 
to adopt this law or that law, because one great 
man or another recommends it, but as we, the 
taata rii, just the same as the chiefs, are to 
throw all our thoughts together, that out of 
the whole heap the meeting may make those 
to stand upright which are best, whencesoever 
they come—this is my thought. All that Pati 
said was good; but he did not mention, that 
one reason for punishing (as a Missionary told 
us, when he was reading the law to us, in 
private) is, to make the offender good again if 
possible. Now, if we kill a murderer, how 
can we make him better? But if he be sent 
to a desolate island, where he is all solitary, 
and compelled to think for himself, it may 
please God to make the bad things in his heart 
to die, and good things to grow there. But, if 
we kill him, where will his soul go?’ Others 
spoke to the same purport; and, in the result, 
it was unanimously determined that banish- 
ment, not death, should be inflicted on mur- 
derers. It followed, of course, that the extreme 
exercise of magisterial power, to take away 
life, was excluded from every other case.” 

Comment would weaken such a lesson: we 
leave it to, we trust, its irresistible influence 
on the public mind. 








Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers in Arms. 
By the Author of “* De L’Orme,” “ Darn- 
ley,”” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

Somx years ago it was the fashion for authors 

to assume some disguise, and bring out their 

works like heroes in romances, ignorant of 
their real parent, till the honour they had ac- 
quired, or some chance circumstance, induced 

their incognito father to claim his child. A 

coffer was discovered in some old house, which 

contained a worm-eaten manuscript—or a chest 
floated on shore—or a portmanteau was forgot- 
ten at an inn—or a trunk left in lodgings—all 
holding the same contents—papers which the 
finder was induced to publish. Had Mr. James 
adopted this concealment, to declare that he 
had found an old chronicle in some antique 
chateau, he would have heen readily believed— 
such knowl of the time, and such verisimi- 
litude, does the accuracy of manner, speech, 
and costume, give to Philip Augustus. We 
cannot but think it a very futile objection 
raised against this species of romance, that, 
forsooth, it interferes with the we of history’s 
self. These cavillers seem entirely to forget, 
that if the subject had not been pleasantly 
brought forward, a large class would never have 
read at all; and, secondly, they have not suf- 
ficiently considered, that general knowledge is 
the ay useful part of ag oe a mere itine- 
rary of dates and facts is the most useless 


ans in the world. To illustrate by an ex- 
ample: it was of slight moment to the reader 
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to know that Richard Coeur de Lion ascended 
the throne, went to Palestine, and, after along 
absence, returned ; and yet this is a summary 
of the information contained in the majority of 
historical abridgments. But a -new stock of 
ideas was excited, a more accurate notion of 
the times entertained, when, in Ivanhoe, the 
miseries of feudal tyranny were brought for- 
ward in active operation on a land where the 
people were not in a state to resist, or the go- 
vernment to repress. A new interest was ex- 
cited; and the history of our country has had 
more attention attracted to it by the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, than by any historical im- 
petus ever given to the human mind. It is in 
this spirit, we bestow our warm praises on Mr. 
James’s volumes: his general picture of the 
age is true, correct, and verified by careful 
research ; while the antiquary’s labours are 
engrafted on an animated story, which has 
long been, and long. will continue to be, the 
primary attraction to the plurality of readers. 
Mr. James has chosen a most interesting period ; 
the great qualities of Philip Augustus were 
fitted to meet the momentous circumstances 
in which he was placed ; his whole character 
was a singular mixture of policy and energy. 
Our author has two heroes; one, Thibalt 
d’Auvergne, connects the narrative with Agnes, 
the second wife of Philip ;. the other, De Coucy, 
with. the unfortunate Arthur of Brittany. We 
observe the materials of these pages are drawn 
from those of M. Capefique, whose work is 
one of the most important additions to French 
history. _Mr. James has deviated much from 
his authority, sometimes not to advantage — 
for the actual narrative is so. very marked and, 
touching. He represents Agnes as separated 
at last from her husband through the operation 
of jealousy, and finally dying of grief; while 


her beautiful rival, Ingerberge, is kept quite 


out of sight. This-is not trye—she died in 
childbed ; and a very pathetic account is' given 
in the old chroniclers, of her appearing, dressed 
in deep mourning, before the peers of France, 
where her tears and her situation excited the 
strongest interest—but invain. We also think 
Philip’s celebrated speech on the Pope’s re- 
fusing to take off the interdict,. very much 
weakened. On hearing this refusal, Agnes 
exclaimed —“ My God! my God ! where shall 
I, then, take my grief?”? When Philip, in 
his rage, replied—‘* Well, then, I will turn 
my back on the church ; Saladin was happy to 
have no pope.” Mr. James makes this a mere 
threat used before one of his ministers.. We 
must also observe, that the phrase beaw sire 
is too evident a favourite of the writer’s: its 
use is frequent. even to affectation. We now 
proceed to give a specimen. of the narrative. 
Aa Agnes acts a prominent part, we will quote 
that which introduces her. 

‘¢ We must now change the scene, and, leav- 
ing wilds and mountains, come to a more bus 
though still a rural view. From the small, 
narrow, windows of the ancient chateau of 
Compiégne might be seen, on the one side, 
the forest with its ocean of green and waving 
boughs; and on the other, a lively little town 
on the banks of the Oise, the windings of 
which river could be ttaced from the higher 
towers, far beyond its junction with the Aisne, 
into the distant country. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing that it was a town, Compiégne scarcely 
detracted from the rural aspect of the picture. 
It had, even in those days, its gardens and its 
fruit-trees, which gave it an air of verdure, 
and blended it, as it were, insensibly with the 
forest, that waved against its very walls. The 
green thatches, too, of its houses, in which slate 





or tile was unknown, covered with moss, and 
lichens,, and flowering. houseleek,..offered not 
the cold, stiff uniformity of modern roofs ;, and 
the eye that looked down, upon those construc- 
tions of art in its earliest and rudest form, 
found all the picturesque irregularity-of nature. 
Gazing, then, from one of the narrow windows 
of a large, square chamber in the keep of the 
chateau, were two beings, who seemed to be 
enjoying, to the full, those bright hours of early 
affection, which are the summer days of exist- 
ence, yielding flowers, and warmth, and sun- 
shine, and splendour ;—hours that are so sel- 
dom known—hours that so often pass away 
like dreams—hours which are such strangers 
in courts, that, when they do intrude with 
their warm rays into the cold precincts of a 
palace, history marks their coming as a pheno- 
menon, too often followed by a storm. Alone, 
in the solitude of that large chamber, those 
two beings were as if in a world by themselves. 
The fair girl, seemingly scarce nineteen years 
of age,.with her light hair floating upon her 
shoulders in large masses of shining curls, 
leaned her cheek upon her. hand, and gazing 
with her full, soft blue eyes over the far extended 
landscape, appeared lost in thought; while her 
other hand, fondly clasped in that of her com- 
panion, shadowed out, as it were,.how nearly 
linked he was to her seemingly abstracted 
thoughts. The other tenant of that chamber 
was a man of thirty-two or thirty-three years 
of age, tall, well-formed, handsome, of the 
same fair complexion as his companion, but 
tinged with the manly florid hue of robust 
health, exposure, and exercise. His nose was 
slightly aquiline, his chin rounded and rather 
prominent, and his blue eyes would have been 
fine and expressive, had they not been rather 
nearer together than the just proportion, and 
stained, as it were, on the very iris, by some 
hazel- spots in the midst-ef the blue- The 
effect, however, of the whole was pleasing; 
and the very defect of the eyes, by its singu- 
larity, gave something fine and ‘distinguished 
to the countenance; while their nearness, 
joined with the fire that shone out in their 
glance, seemed to speak that keen and qnick 
sagacity which sees and determines at once, in 
the midst of thick dangers and perplexity. 
The expression, however, of those eyes was 
now calm and soft, while sometimes holding 
her hand in his, sometimes playing with a 
crown of. wild roses he had put on his com- 
panion’s head, he mingled one rich curl after 
another with the green leaves and the blushing 
flowers ; and, leaning with his left arm against 
the embrasure of the window, high above her 
head, as she sat gazing out upon the landscape, 
he looked down upon the beautiful creature, 
through the mazes of whose hair his other 
hand was straying, with a smile strangely 
mingled of affection for her, and mockery of 
his own light employment. There was grace, 
and repose, and dignity, in his whole figure, 
and the simple green hunting tunic which he 
wore, without robe, or hood, or ornament what- 
ever, served better to shew its easy majesty 
than would the robes of aking; and yet this 
was Philip Augustus. ‘ So pensive, sweet 
Agnes!’ said he, after a moment’s silence, 
thus waking from her reverie the lovely Agnes 
de Meranie, whom he had married shortly after 
the sycophant bishops of France had pro- 
nounced the nullity of his unconsummated 
marriage with Ingerberge, for whom he had 
conceived the most inexplicable aversion. ‘ So 
pensive,’ he said; ‘ where did. those . sweet 
thoughts wander?’ ‘ Far,. far, my Philip!” 
replied the queen, leaning back her head upon 





his arm, and gazing up in his face with a look 
of that profound, unutterable affection which 
sometimes dwells in woman’s heart for her first 
and only love ;—‘ far from this castle, and this 
court—far from Philip’s splendid chivalry, and 
his broad realms, and his fair cities; and yet 
with Philip still. I thought of my own father, 
and all his tenderness and love for me; and of 
my-own sweet Istria! and I thought how hard 
was the fate of princes, that some duty always 
separated them from some of those they love, 
and—’ ‘And doubtless -you wished to quit 
your Philip for those that you loved better,’ 
interrupted the king, with a smile at the very 
charge which he well knew would soon be con. 
tradicted. ‘Ono! no!’ replied Agnes; ‘ but 
as I looked out yonder, and thought it was the 
way to Istria, I wished that my Philip was but 
a simple knight, and I a humble demoiselle, 
Then should he mount his horse, and I would 
spring upon my palfrey; and we would ride 
gaily back to my native land, and see my 
father once again, and live happily with those 
we loved.’ ‘ But tell me, Agnes,’ said Philip, 
with a tone of melancholy that struck her, ‘ if 
you were told, that you might to-morrow quit 
me, and return to your father, and your own 
fair land, would you not go?’ * Would I quit 
you ?” cried Agnes, starting up, and placing her 
two hands upon her husband’s arm, while she 
gazed in his face with a look of surprise that 
had no small touch of fear in it—‘ would I quit 
you? Never! And if you drove me forth, 
I would come back and be your servant—your 
slave ; or would watch in the corridors but to 
have a glance as you passed by—or else I would 
die,’ she added, after a moment’s pause, for 
she had spoken with all the rapid energy of 
alarmed affection. ‘ But tell me, tell me, 
Philip, what did you mean? For all your 
smiling, you spoke gravely. Nay, kisses are 
no answers.’ -© F-did biit-jest; my Agnes,” re- 
plied Philip, holding her to his heart with a 
fond pressure. ‘ Part with you! I would 
sooner part with life!’ As he spoke, the door 
of the chamber suddenly opened, the hangings 
were pushed aside, and an attendant ‘appeared. 
* How now!” cried the king, unclasping his 
arms from the slight, beautiful form round 
which they were thrown. ' ‘ How now, villain ! 
Must my privacy be broken at every moment? 
How dare you enter my chamber without my 
call?’ And his flashing eye and reddened 
cheek spoke that quick impatient spirit which 
never possessed any man’s breast more strongly 
than that of Philip Augustus. And yet, strange 
to say, the powers of his mind were such, that 
every page of his history affords a proof of his 
having made even his most impetuous passions 
subservient to his policy—not by conquering 
them, but by giving vent to them in such di- 
rection as suited best the exigency of the times, 
and the interest of his kingdom. ‘ Sire,’ re- 
plied the attendant, with a — reverence, 
‘ the good knight Sir Stephen Guerin has just 
arrived from Paris, and. prays an audience.’ 
* Admit him,’ said. Philip; and his features, 
which had expanded like an unstrung bow, 
while in the gentler moments of domestic hap- 
piness, and had flashed with the broad blaze of 
the lightning under the effect of sudden irrita- 
tion, gradually contracted into a look of grave 
thought as his famous and excellent friend and 
minister Guerin approached. He was a tall, 
thin man, with strong marked features, and 
was dressed in the black robe and eight-limbed 
cross of the Order of Hospitallers, which habit 
he retained even long after his having been 
elected Bishop of Senlis. He pushed back his 
hood, and bowed low in sign of reverence as he 
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ate embrace of an equal. 
said the king. 







We left you full of weighty matters.’ 








silence. 






































it may, and think the time well spent. 




















ler; ‘cut not short your tale for me.’ 
































the angular turrets of the castle. 
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his hand, as if for the pontiff’s letter. 























Roman church. 









































But let me see! What says Celestin ?’ 

















interdict.’ 














to anathematise a flea! ’Tis a good mild priest ; 


























of anathema or interdict. 
Policy, so far as my personal quiet is concerned ; 
and there might be somewhat of hasty passion 
in it too; but yet, good knight, ’twas not with- 
out forethought. The grasping church of Rome 
8 stretching out her thousand hands into all 
the kingdoms round about her, and snatching, 
one by one, the prerogatives of the throne. 
The time will come—I see it well—when the 
Prelate's foot shall tread upon the prince’s 
crown; but I will take no step to put mine 
beneath the sandal of St. Peter. No! though 
the everlasting buzzing of all the crimson flies 
in the conclave should deafen me outright. 
But let me read.’ The Hospitaller bowed, and 
silently studied the countenance of the sove- 
reign, while he perused the letter of the pontiff. 
Philip’s features, however, underwent no change 

expression. His brow knit slightly from the 
first; but no more than so far as to shew atten- 








































































































approached the king; but Philip advanced to 
meet him, and welcomed him with the affection- 
‘ Ha! fair brother!’ 
‘ What gives us the good 
chance of seeing you, from our town of Paris ? 
* Mat- 
ters of still greater weight, beau sire,’ replied 
the Hospitaller, ‘ claiming your immediate at- 
tention, have made me bold to intrude upon 
your privacy. An epistle from the good Pope 
Celestin came yesterday, by a special messen- 
ger, charging your highness—’ ‘ Hold!’ cried 
Philip, raising his finger as a sign to keep 
* Come to my closet, brother; we will 
hear the good bishop’s letter in private. Tarry, 
sweet Agnes! I have vowed thee three whole 
days, without the weight of royalty bearing 
down our hearts; and this shall not detain me 
long.’ ‘I would not, my lord, for worlds,’ 
replied the queen, ‘ that men should say my 
Philip neglected his kingdom, or his people’s 
happiness, for a woman’s smile. I will wait 
here for your return, be your business: long as 
Rest 
you well, fair brother,’ she added, as it were 
in reply, to a beaming smile that for a moment 
lighted up the harsh features of the — * 

e 
minister bowed low, and Philip, after having 
pressed his lips on the fair forehead of his wife, 
led the way through a long passage with win- 
dows on either side, to a small closet in one of 
It was well 
contrived for the cabinet of a statesman, for, 
placed as it was, a sort of excrescence from one 
of the larger towers, it was cut off from all 
other buildings, so that no human ear could 
catch one word of any conversation which 
passed therein. The monarch entered; and, 
king,a sign. to hig minister tg elose the door,, 
he thréw himself on a seat, and stretched forth 
‘Nota 
word before the queen!’ said he, taking the 
vellum from the Hospitaller,—‘ not. a word 
before the queen, of all the idle cayilling of the 
I would not, for. all the 
crowns of Charlemagne, that, Agnes should 
dream of a flaw in my divorce from Ingerberge 
—though that flaw be no greater a matter than 
a moat in the sore eyes of the church of Rome. 
* He 
threatens you, royal sir,’ replied the minister, 
‘with excommunication, and anathema,. and 
* Pshaw !’ cried Philip, with a con- 
temptuous smile; *‘ he has not vigour enough 


somewhat tenacious of his church’s rights,— 
for, let me tell thee, Stephen, had I but craved 
my divorce from Rome, instead of from my 
bishops of France, I should have heard no word 
It was a fault of 


szem the stray waifs of history, and adhere, as they float 
down the stream of time, first to one, and thea to another. 


was originally told of Agesilaus, king of Sparta, who pur- 


tion to what he was reading. 


good prelate will hurt no ‘one!’ 
now hurt no one, for he is dead.’ 
to boot !’ cried the king. 
you it not before ? 


tion? Whom have they adored ? 


aman of a great and capacious ‘mind.’ 


‘He is no Celestin. 
more !’ ”” 


We shall soon 


enjoyment.* 





His lip, too, 
maintained ‘its contemptuous. curl; but that 
neither increased nor diminished; and. when 
he had done, he threw the packet lightly on a 
table, exclaiming—‘ Stingless ! stingless ! » The 
* Too true, 
sire,’ replied the impassible Guerin; ‘ he will 
* St. Denis 
‘ Dead! why told 
Dead! when did he die? 
Has the conclave met ? have they gone to elec- 
Who is the 
pope ? Speak, Hospitaller ! speak !’ ‘ The holy 
conclave have elected the Cardinal Lothaire, 
sire,’ replied the knight. ‘ Your highness has 
seen him herein France, as well as at Rome: 
* Too 
great! too great!’ replied Philip a 

ear 


For that more we must refer our readers to 
the volumes themselves: they will well repay 
the perusal; for they are, indeed, very valuable 
additions to our stock of pleasure and literary 





in 1828-9. By Thomas Alcock, Esq. Lon- 
don, 1831. 


of travelling for one’s own gratification, and 





Chivalry, we received an epistle of remonstrance from 
him, touching our review of that work. Many slight 
circumstances, to which even reviewers are subject, caused 
the omission of the following note; and we are glad to 
take this opportunity of shewing the writer it was bad 
tentional neglect gn our part.°"The spate required fort ree 
closely-written pages, and those not on subjects of general 
interest, must be our apology to Mr. James for answering, 
instead of inserting, ‘his letter; particularly as his com- 
plaints may be condensed into four heads. First, that we 
called his a history of the crusades, not of.chivalry. We 
repeat, we still consider it such. That he alludes in his 
preface to his publishers’ desire of the materials being 
condensed into one volume, accounts for the fact—but 
rather confirms our assertion. The praise we gave his 
work, sufficiently shews ‘we meant not to impeach his 
manifest research. Secondly, that his censure of Henry II. 
was only applied to his personal character. Mr. James 
certainly does not state that he intended to draw a line 
between: the private and public life of this monarch. 
Thirdly, that we accuse him of leaning to a belief in the 
romantic legends of the time, which, to use his own 
words, is ‘* perfectly damnatory to the fame of an his- 
torian.” The instances in point are, the Princess Elenore 
and Fair Rosamond. In the first case, we did not say he 
made an assertion: we stated he had better have ex- 
plicitly mentioned the falsehood of the tale, whichis, as 
Sir James Mackin so well-expresses it, ‘* a beautiful 
invention in honour of female devotedness.” It was first 
told of Robert, Duke of Normandy. Fair Rosamond is 
more debataBle ground. Mr. James holds to the belief 
that she was poisoned by Queen Elenore:—we think the 
evidence inconclusive. Higedon, the monk, who seems to 
have originally put ‘forth the story, is very apocryphal 
authority. : Speede, in his Chronicles, alludes to it but as 
a papular legend ; and Hume positively states his disbelief. 
The minstrels seem to have chosen, with peculiar par- 
tiality, the annals of the house of Plantagenet as the 
theme of their inventions. Stowe mentions a tradition, 
not generally known, that in those days, when the city 
was the court-end of the town, besides the Labyrinth at 
Woodstock, Rosamond had’ another for the London 
season on Paul’s Wharf Hill, where, says he, ‘‘ Henry II. 
kept, or was supposed to have kept, the jewel of his 
heart: she whom he there called Rosa Mundi, and here 
by the name of Diana.” Hence it was called Diana 
Camera—rather a misnomer. We should not omit, that 
Mr. James mentions ape as another authority for 
his side of the question; and, we must add, want of re- 
search is the last charge we ever intended to bring against 
one who had evidently bestowed much time and care, as 
well as great ability and talent, on his subject. But we 
must reserve to ourselves the expression of our own opi- 
nion, without which our censure is void, and our praise 
valueless. It is curious to observe, how some incidents 


The anecdote just dramatised as of Henry IV. of France, 





sued his game with his children before the Persian am- 
bassad 


Travels in Russia, Persia, Turkey, and Greece, 


Tue difference between travelling and writing 
for publication, or rather for publishing ; and 


printing an account of what seemed most 





* We take this opportunity of doing Mr. James a long- 
delayed justice. After the publication of his History of 


perty; such is the oriental love of finery. 


worthy of attention, for’ private circulation 
among friends, is strikingly exemplified’ in 
this volume, which belongs to the latter class. 
It is the production of Mr. Alcock, of Curzon 
Street, and of Kingswood Warren, Epsom, who 
was, we believe, a member of the parliament 
before last. The tour he performed was one 
such as few but Englishmen, and but few of 
them, with all their energy, spirit, and thirst 
for information, are in the habit of attempting ; 
for in eighteen months, avoiding much of com- 
mon routes, he traversed a very considerable 
portion of Southern Europe and Asia, as an 
indication of some of the leading points will 
shew, namely, Calais, Blenheim, Vienna, 
Cracow, Brody, Odessa, Sevastopol, Nikita, 
Alushta, Sudack, Kersch, Taman, Karass, 
Caucasus, Tiflis, Erivan, Ararat, Makoo, Ta- 
breez, Tehraun, Kirmanshah, Sennah, Hoey, 
Wan, Arzroom, Tokat, Constantinople, Nice, 
Therapia, Tenedos, Egina,: Napoli, Sparta, 
Corinth, Athens, Corfu, Milan, Paris, and 
Calais again! This includes a giro of about 
a thousand miles in Persia, from and back to 
Tabreez; and a. journey en courier thence 
through Asia Minor to the capital of Turkey. 
To an intelligent mind,* such travel, and at 
so interesting a period to the countries visited — 
for the Turkish war was at its crisis, and the 
Russian embassy had just been massacred at 
Tehraun—could not fail to be deeply instructive. 
Yet, as we have observed, not being in the act 
of book-making, Mr. Alcock has confined his 
remarks to a summary, incredible as it may 
seem, of 227 pages!! A tolerable manufac. 
turer would not have got to Vienna in a‘hun- 
dred pages more, with Brussels, and Waterloo, 
and Spa, and Aix+la-Chapelle, and Cologne, 
and Coblentz, and Mayence, and Worms, and 
Heidelbérg, and Baden-Baden, and Stuttgard, 
and Ulm, and Ratisbon, and Passau, and 
the Danube, and the Castle of Coeur de Lion, 
&c. &c. all on his way, with their proper 
episodes of revolutions, battles, waters, con- 
gresses, kings, antiquities, great tuns, baths, and 
legends. In very moderate hands indeed, we 
would have gladly compounded for four thick 
volumes, first edition quarto, and a .second 
edition, octavo, to follow immediately. 
As Mr. Alcock, however, has been content 
with a very rapid glance, we must merely em- 
ploy the favour in hand by taking an equally 
rapid glance at it. At page 2 we find our- 
selves in Vienna: previous to which the author 
ays— 
“ On leaving Ulm, when we approached the 
village of Hochstadt, our interrogations about 
Blenheim were answered with a vacant stare : 
but it was not a little gratifying to the ears of 
an Englishman, and quite sufficient to identify 
the memorable spot, to find that the name of 
Malbrook was still ‘familiar to the ignorant 
peasants of the neighbourhood. The ‘position 
of the French and Bavarians at Schellenburg, 
close to Donawert; is still very easily to be 
traced. The duke took it by assault a few days 
before the battle of Blenheim.” 
At Tiflis, our extract reads: “* We visited 
here the remains of an ancient temple of the : 
fire-worshippers, at present converted into the 
dwelling of an old Georgian woman; there 
was nothing in the ruin itself worthy of ob- 
servation. The old lady, was. employed in 
making a bridal dress for her daughter, of 
more value, apparently, than her whole pro- 
In 
the interior of the country we happened to see 


* That Mr. Alcock’s is eminently “£0, we gather not 





or. 


only from the volume before us, but from a pamphlet on 
Reform, published by J. Ibery, Titchfield Street. 
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the merriment of a wedding, which consisted 
chiefly of dancing and drinking. The men 
were formed in a ring, leaping and hallooing 
with such vigour, that the exercise was ex- 
cessive ; and the bride and bridegroom, stand- 
ing together, having on their heads crowns of 
gilded ornaments to distinguish them, as is 
generally the custom in marriages of the Greek 
church, looked like two egregious fools [an 
appearance not altogether uncommon even in 
England, though the parties wear no crowns]. 
Before the possession of Georgia by the Rus- 
sians, the women wore their faces covered, 
according to the fashion and religion of their 
eastern neighbours: but as the result of all 
sudden conversions is generally a falling into 
the contrary extremes, they now volunteer a 
greater display of their charms than is be- 
coming, and which, leaving nothing to the 
imagination, destroys the interest one would 
otherwise take in the contemplation of their 
handsome features. There are twenty-eight 
thousand inhabitants in Tiflis, and it is a very 
flourishing town, carrying on considerable trade 
with the East. and Moscow. It is probable 
that its commerce will continue to increase, 
and that a new channel of communication will 
he opened by the Black Sea, through the pro- 
vince of Gouriel, having Poti as the port, from 
whence there is a good road, which will enable 
them to trade directly with the Mediterranean. 
We arrived at Tiflis a few days after the re. 
turn of Count Paskevitch’s army from a series 
of successes against the Turks; having first 
taken Kars after some resistance; Akhalka- 
laki, which capitulated; and then Akhalstic, 
where the general was employed five days in 
entrenching himself on one side of the town 
only, during which time there was an en- 
counter, and five hundred Turks were killed : 
he then besieged it from the opposite side ; the 
ruse de guerre succeeded, though not without 
difficulty, or before five or six thousand Turks 
(the Russian accounts say more) were killed. 
The siege occupied ten days altogether. In 
addition to the places already mentioned that 
fell into the hands of Russia in the campaign 
of 1828, may be added Poti, Anapa, Diadeen, 
Bayazeed, Topra-Kalla, and Ardahagn. On 
some occasions the ‘lurks fought like madmen ; 
so great indeed was their antipathy to the 
Russians, that even the women blackened their 
faces, and did their utmost against them. The 
desperation of the Turks led them to acts of 
pertinacious courage scarcely conceivable. An 
officer told me he had seen an old woman pre- 
sent a pistol at some Cossacks who had entered 
her house after the siege; the soldiers un- 
willing to kill so old and infirm a person, 
besought her to drop the weapon; she refused, 
and they were obliged to run her through with 
the bayonet. Others, carried by the fanaticism 
of their religion, threw themselves into the 
flames, rather than incur the ignominy of be- 
coming slaves to Christians.” 

The following is a curious illustration of the 
military discipline of Russia: 

“ One of the regiments of guards generally 
stationed at Petersburgh, was in Georgia at 
this time, having been sent there in disgrace, 
for this is a customary mode of punishment in 
the Russian army. “The officers of this corps 
are so superior in every respect to those of 
other regiments, that they can scarcely be sup- 
posed to belong to the same service. They are 


the ¢lite of the army, and were of great service 
in doing the honours of the ball [a ball at 
Tiflis], and making it such as would have done 
credit to any regiment in any country. ll of 
them speak French, and German is very ge- 





nerally understoed: the Russians indeed are 
remarkably good linguists; their own lan- 
guage is so difficult, and such are the com. 
binations of sounds, and the variety of accents, 
that those who speak Russ have a great fa- 
cility in acquiring other languages. It is not 
an unfrequent custom also to transfer officers 
in disgrace from one regiment. to another : 
thus no more disagreeable punishment can be 
imagined for an officer of the guards, than to 
be sent from Petersburgh or Moscow, to serve 
in a regiment on the coast of the Black or 
Caspian Sea: For greater offences they are 
sometimes reduced to the ranks, and are 
obliged to fall in with the men on parade, 
although they are mostly allowed certain pri- 
vileges, such as a servant to clean their horse, 
if in the cavalry ; and they may generally hope 
to be reinstated on good behaviour. Similar 
degradations take place in the navy; for I re- 
member, whilst in the Mediterranean, hearing 
of an officer, who had: been a capitaine de fré- 
gate, on some offence being reduced to the 
condition of a simple sailor, and being seen 
swabbing the decks of the vessel he had pre- 
viously commanded.” 

Our countryman was much gratified by an 
excursion, under the protection of Paskevitch, 
through Kaketia, the finest province of the 
whole Caucasus, abounding in vines, exten- 
sive forests, and splendid scenery, to the little 
Lesghian republic of Balakan, where, though 
their hosts were most formidable and ferocious- 
looking gentry, Mr. A. says, “‘ we passed a 
most amusing evening. The Russian soldiers 
were feasted and féted, as well as ourselves, 
and played and sang alternately with the Cau- 
casians, who performed their national dance, 
which more resembles a Scotch hornpipe than 
any thing I had-ever seen.” - 

We continue our selections: “ The metro- 
politan church at Echmiatzen is represented to 
contain, among many relics, a piece of the ark ; 
although Mount Ararat, whose top is eter- 
nally capped with snow, is so conical and diffi- 
cult to approach, that it has as yet resisted 
every attempt to attain the summit. There is 
a ridiculous picture in the church, representing 
the ark on the top of the mountain, and a 
Saint Jacob attempting to ascend to it: he is 
attended by several labourers to clear away the 
snow ; but after various fruitless attempts, (for 
whenever he slept he found he sank down to 
the same place); he was at length met by an 
angel, who handed him a piece of the ark. 
This interview is introduced into the painting. 
The Armenians receive this tale as a command 
that the top of the mountain shall never be as- 
cended, as their holy Jacob was not permitted 
to succeed in his attempt. On the side of 
Ararat is a hermitage, supposed to be Noah’s 
habitation on his descent, and the first in the 
world. This venerable mountain has a most 
imposing appearance; in addition to its peculiar 
form, it rises from a champaign country, and 
appears to much greater effect from there being 
no other eminences in the vicinity of it, on the 
side from which we viewed it. On leaving 
Erivan we had intended’ to visit the seven 
churches of Guerni, cut out of the solid rock ; 
but on this occasion our first disaster befell us, 
and we failed in the object of our expedition. 
Having set out late, night overtook us before 
we could expect to arrive at the village, and as 
it snowed the whole day, our guide had every 
excuse for mistaking the road. We had ob- 
served him for some time looking from right 
to left, as if he was out of his latitude, and he 





at length acknowledged he had lost his _ 
For many long hours we endeavoured by loudly 


hallooing to make ourselves heard, but our 
vociferations were vain : we were creeping into 
a chimney, in despair of a better place of rest, 
when, about one o’clock in the morning, we 
thought we discerned the bark of a watch-dog; 
having advanced towards the sound, we found 
in a ruined church our baggage, for the men 
with the mules had fortunately found their way 
there also, and an immense flock of sheep ; and 
we began now to understand the cause of our 
misfortune. The poor guide, whom we. had 
abused for stupidity, had directed his course 
properly enough; but the village had been 
demolished when the Russians had passed 
through in their pursuit of the Persians in 
the late war, and nothing remained but the 
stone walls of this welcome church, which now 
formed an asylum for sheep, and which from 
the darkness of the night we should not have 
discovered but for the shepherd’s dog. No 
hotel, however well provided and sumptuous, 
was ever so welcome as this old church, which 
afforded at least a shelter against a continued 
fall of snow. We soon made a fire, and an 
attack upon the provision-basket made amends 
for previous cold and hunger. We congratu- 
lated ourselves that we had gained experience, 
which might afterwards be of use to us, not to 
place too much reliance upon the existence of 
towns, and run the risk of being benighted in 
a similar manner. As the villages are univer. 
sally built of earth, they disappear altogether 
from time to time, and so complete is the de- 
struction, that it is no. exaggeration to say that 
the mud walls once fallen, soon unite with the 
ground, and the plough goes over them, leaving 
not a vestige to be seen. There seems to be 
nothing to remind the traveller in Armenia 
of its ancient kingdom, and, like Poland, and 
several other states, now under the dominion 
of Russia, (the crowns of most of which are 
deposited among the regalia at Moscow), it is 
scarcely known to exist.” 

Reserving some further extracts for another 
Gazette, we must now finish with the very 
striking and important portraits of the three 
great monarchs, as drawn from personal ob- 
servation by Mr. Alcock. 

“‘ The czar, at Odessa, full of energy and 
activity, was on the point of embarking for 
Varna, which was daily expected to fall. He 
is a superb man in person, of good counte- 
nanee, and without the least ostentation ; 
being dressed in the simplest manner, attended 
only by three or four courtiers. He seemed 
engrossed by one object alone—that of carrying 
on the war vigorously. He is deservedly loved 
by his subjects—for he is very desirous to 1m- 
prove. their condition; and so much good is 
said of him by strangers, as well as by his own 
people, that he is greatly to be esteemed as an 
individual, and as a monarch to be respected 
and admired. There could not be a greater 
contrast to the czar than the shah of Persia. 
Squatting in his oriental a t, dressed in 
large flowing robes of cachmere, with bouquets 
of roses casting their perfume in the air, and 
fountains of water playing before him; a black 
and brilliant beard, and remarkably agreeable 
countenance; all combined to ~ ge we _ 
pearance of his majesty peculiarly attractive. 
‘As we approached his presence, we passed by & 
long train of his courtiers, and bowed to him 
three different times, throwing off our slippers 
at the second bowing, and waiting for an in- 
vitation to proceed, which did not fail to come 
with all the grace and winning manner of the 
distinguished Persian. . oie 

“ The former Persian ambassador in Eng- 





land, now minister for foreign affairs, presented 
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us; and we stood at the end of a moderately 
sized room, whilst the shah addressed us in a 
manner the most flattering to our country, and 
drew a comparison between the Russians and 
ourselves, not very complimentary to the former. 
He said, * that England and Persia were one ; 
that we had been intimately connected for 
thirty years, and had never had any disputes ; 
but the first moment a Russian embassy came, 
a most melancholy event occurred.’ It will 
be remembered, that the massacre of the em- 
bassy took place a few days before our arrival 
at the Persian capital. He then dismissed us, 
offering to appoint one of his servants to at- 
tend us on our journey, which we readily 
accepted. The effeminacy and childishness of 
this great monarch, compared with the ener- 
getic character and the mental and bodily 
exertions of the Emperor Nicholas, were ex- 
tremely apparent. Let us now speak of the 
haughty monarch of Turkey—of him who has 
had the daring to attempt reforms that had 
previously caused two revolutions, and the 
death of two sultans, his predecessors. His 
pride is, indeed, not less than we could have 
supposed from what we had always read and 
heard. I had several opportunities of seeing 
his majesty, on horseback, and in his barge on 
the Bosphorus ; but the best view I had of him 
was at the audience of our ambassador. Upon 
this occasion his eyes (very large and dark) 
darted from side to side with a quickness 
scarcely conceivable, whilst he endeavoured to 
penetrate the characters of those presented be- 
fore him. His countenance is most singularly 
striking, full of resolution and fire; a broad, 
open face, with a dark beard, which being 
clipped, and made short and stubby, loses all 
its natural beauty and elegance, and appeared 
to me with peculiar disadvantage, having re- 
cently left a country whose only excellence 
perhaps consists in the beauty of this unusual 
but graceful appendage. The sultan of the 
Mahometan empire is so great a being in his 
own estimation, that he does not condescend to 
address the representative of the king of Eng- 
Jand but through his minister; or to receive 
him before he has been fed and clothed, and 
rendered fit to appear in his presence. It is, 
indeed, curious that the English, or any Eu- 
ropean nation, can reconcile themselves to such 
degrading indignities.” 


(To he continued.] 





Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Ship- 
wreck, and consequent Discovery of certain 
Islands in the Caribbean Sea ; with a Detail 
of many extraordinary and highly interesting 
events in his Life, from the year 1733 to 1749, 
as written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss 
Jane Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
Longman and Co. 

A piary of remarkable adventures, preserved 

for a century in the family of the writer, and 

certainly never penned with a view to publi- 
cation, is precisely one of the works which 
meets with our greatest regard.. Since the 
spirit-stirring narratives of the bucaniers, we 
have met with nothing of this kind which has 
interested us more than this curious history ; 
for the adventures have as much of the advan- 
tage of the marvellous, and never offend by 
details of cruelty and massacre. Sir Edward 

Seaward, it seems, was born about 1710 or 11, 

and died in 1774, at his seat, Hartland in Glou- 

cestershire. Larly impressed, as if his name 
had an influence on his destiny, with a fond- 

Penge a sea life, c wishes were first, grati- 

y 8 voyage to Virginia, as supercargo of 
& vessel belonging to his uncle, a Bristol mer. 





chant. This voyage he performed in 1733, 
and on his return married Eliza Goldsmith. 
With her he again sailed for Jamaica; and 
from Jamaica in a trip to the Honduras was 
wrecked ;—the crew took to the boat; but 
Seaward, his wife, and a little dog, were saved 
by the brig’s being drifted ashore. Here they 
were in a very Robinson Crusoe-like condition, 
on an uninhabited island; and the chief dif- 
ference between the employments and exploits 
of the hero of De Foe and them, as related in 
these volumes, consists in the former being 
solitary, and the latter a united pair. Amply 
supplied with tools, seeds, necessaries, and 
poultry, from the vessel, they become builders, 
horticulturists, agriculturists, fishers, &c. and 
the island soon smiled beneath their industry 
into a Paradise, of which they were the Adam 
and Eve. Their mutual affection, amiable feel- 
ings, humanity, and piety, are very naturally 
and touchingly drawn; and though the daily 
details are rather minute, we do not think 
that readers of any class (except perhaps the 
few who can only enjoy the feverish excite- 
ment of romance, or high-seasoned pungency 
in poetry,) will deem them tedious. We will 
endeavour to convey a notion of their character 
by a few extracts. 

“ Saturday, 2d. In the morning we found 
ourselves very stiff from the efforts of the pre- 
ceding day; and had recourse to a copious 
ablution of sea-water upon the deck, imme- 
diately after getting up ; which was succeeded, 
as on former occasions, by a perfect renova- 
tion. My wife had experienced so much utility 
in her change of costume, that with my per- 
mission she would henceforth dispense with 
the petticoats, and dress a da Turque: I was 
quite agreeable ; the new dress was sufficiently 
modest, and more appropriate to her present 
situation ; and in truth it was very becoming, 
being not a little graceful.” 

‘ Friday, 8th.—My dear wife kept closely at 
her needle-work, while I employed myself in 
cutting some small trees and brushwood. Dur- 
ing my task, she got a little tired of being from 
me; and to my own glad greeting, too, sud- 
denly joined me with her fishing-rod ready 
baited. in her hand, and invited me to accom- 
pany her to the rock. ‘* The day wears,’ said 
she,'smiling, ‘ and I come to my duty.’ ‘ Dear- 
est,’ cried I, ‘ no duty; only thy pastime ; but 
I will now do it, for it is sometimes rather 
tugging work.’ ‘Oh, no, dear Edward; you 
allotted it to me, and I will not give up my 
office. So long as you replenish the conserva. 
tory, I will furnish you with its fish. ‘ Well, 
well, be it so,’ said 1; and, instantly resolving 
on a bit of merriment, determined to leave the 
matter entirely to herself; so, walking up with 
her to the rock over the cask, she dropped in 
the bait, which was greedily seized by some 
strong fish, and the action pulled the rod by a 
jerk from her hand; but she rig ages it 
up, (for I did not), while I said, ‘ You shall 
have fair play, and the fish too.’ Fidele would 
have helped her if he could; he seemed to 
understand what was going forward, for he 
jumped off the rock on to the top of the cask, 
and I really thought he was going to take the 
line in his mouth. The fish, however, kept 
its station; and the delicate arm of my dear 
wife was unable to drag him forth. I now 
offered to assist her. ‘No, no; fair play, 
Edward,’ she cried; ‘ no fish, no dinner.’ She 
did indeed tug, and the fish tugged, and my 
poor love was almost tired out ; at last, by one 
great effort, she raised him out of the hatch, on 
to the top of the cask, where Fidele stood; but 
the fish made a bound, and carried line and rod 





into the open water; while Fidele, struck with 
terror, leaped back upon the rock ; but as since 
our arrival here we had accustomed him to go 
into the smooth sea, and bring out pieces of 
stick, he now, with a little encouragement 
from his mistress, who ran round with him to 
the sandy beach of the inlet, immediately took 
the water ; and, laying hold of the rod, (the fish 
being almost spent by its preceding exertion), 
kept it fast in his mouth, and, after many fruit- 
less efforts, managed to get footing with his 
cumbrous prize, and, to the great joy of my 
wife, placed the rod in her hand. She then 
drew up the fish with a triumph, which, she 
declared, was all theirown. I gave the dear 
pair a cheer of applause, which Fidele returned 
with an extraordinary howl, that made us both 
laugh. Before we carried away her prize, as 
the rest of the fish in the conservatory had been 
some days without food, I threw some in to 
them, and then turned my steps homeward 
with my sweet helpmate. Together, we pre- 
pared the calipeavar for dinner, which duly ap- 
peared, with all the et-ceteras, limes and pep- 
pers. In honour of the contest, my wife set 
before me a bottle of our canary wine; and she 
placed a rich dessert also on the table, namely, 
an over-ripe pine and a fine shaddock. After 
so sumptuous a feast, I was not disposed to sink 
into the woodman again that day, but sat like 
a nabob, enjoying the fruit and beverage, drink- 
ing the health of my most excellent and cour- 
teous fisherman. My dear Eliza was quite happy 
in seeing me, for once since our landing, lay- 
ing aside all care; and I believe, on this occa- 
sion, I became a little exhilarated. We talked 
over the battle of the fish, which reminded us 
of Waller’s battle of the Bermudians with the 
whale; and I laughed heartily again and 
again,—an excess of mirth neither natural nor 
habitual to me. After our more than usuall 
generous regale, we extended some of its indul- 
gencies to our crowding retainers without. We 
fed the armadillo from our fruit, played with 
the young kids, and treated their mothers with 
the parings of our shaddock and pine-apple. 
The poultry, too, were not forgotten. At sun- 
set we retired to our marine abode.” 

Besides the armadillo, which they caught 
and tamed, Fidele, the dog, used occasionall 
to catch an iguana, which made an excellent 
dish of fresh food; and on one oceasion they 
had a famous battle with a herd of peccaries, 
of which they slew seven. But the chief inci- 
dents are the discovery of a great treasure in 
a cavern, where it had been left by some Spa- 
nish pirate ; and the arrival of a canoe, with 
two negroes, their wives, and a young girl, 
who of course becomes attendant on Mrs. Sea- 
ward, The colony thus increased is threatened 
by a guarda costa, in pursuit of a trader from 

irginia: the former is gallantly repulsed, and 
the latter finally removes the Seawards to Ja- 
maica. 

Their future voyages backwards and for- 
wards ; the increased prosperity of the island, 
or rather islands (for there were two, divided 
by a channel) ; their visits to England ; inter- 
views with ministers on the subject of these 
colonies ; the knighting of Seaward; and the 
final surrender of his islands to Spain; are all 
related with much verisimilitude. So in the 
end, with its good moral inculcations, its style 
well beseeming the period to which it is as- 
signed, and the general interest of the story ; 
we can very cordially recommend this work— 
si non e vero e ben trovato. 
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Pin Money ;.a Novel. By the Authoress of 
the ‘* Manners of the Day.” 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 


KEEN in observation, lively in detail, and with 
a peculiar and piquant style, Mrs. Charles 
Gore gives to the novel that charm which 
makes the fascination of the. best French me- 
moir-writers. Her novels are social biographies, 
only rather more amusing than real life. She 
does in narrative what Horace Walpole did in 
letters—embody the passing time with its fol- 
lies and its vanities, whence is drawn the 
bitter satire of wit, and the bitter moral of 
truth. Wedo not believe in transmigration, 
therefore do not suppose his spirit actually 
animates the lady ; but much of his spirit ani- 
mates her pages. ‘There is the same malice, 
the caustic remark, the quick eye for the false 
and for the ludicrous, and a taste for the luxu- 
rious—witness the fétes, &c. so richly described, 
which might well have suited the epicurean 
cynic of Strawberry Hill. The heroine is one 
who illustrates in‘ her own person the many 
difficulties, vexations, and dangers, that beset 
even one in possession of, as an old essayist in 
the Mirror would say, “all the blessings of 
life.” Two underplots, mysteries both, are 
interwoven with her story; but we are too 
desirous’ of giving our readers as much pleasure 
as possible, to think of unravelling them. We 
shall make a few chance extracts, which will 
rather give an idea of the author's style than 
her story. 

Falling in love in a large family. — There 
was a certain Lady Mapleberry, “ with six 
unmarried daughters ;— one of those large, 
lively, goodhumoured, singing, dancing, riding, 
chatting families, where a young man seeking 
a wife is apt to fall in love with the jomt-stock 

-merit and animation ‘of the group; and to feel 
quite astonished on ‘discovering, after his union 
with Harriet or Jane, how, moderate a propor- 
tion he has received in his lawful sixth of the 
music, information, accomplishments, and good- 
humoured gossipry of the united tribe.” 

There is much feminine tact in the following 
remark :— ; 

** We have been admonished by the royal 
philosopher of the Jews, that the sun should 
not go down upon our wrath: but had Solomon 
penetrated half the mysteries of the female 
breast, he would have additionally interdicted 
a sunset upon our coolness! Anger is of brief 
endurance, and soon raves itself to rest ; but 
coolness is as long-lived as other cold-blooded 

- animals :—it is as the toad which’ exists for a 
thousand years in the heart of a rock! Were 
I, like Dr. Gregory and other moral tacticians, 
to bequeath a legacy of counsel to my daughters, 
I would say—‘ Never sleep upon a misunder- 
standing with those you love ;—if you feel less 
kindly towards them than usual, the chances 
run that you are in the wrong.’ ” 

So is there in the next scene :— 

‘* Among the incidents and passions in- 
fluencing the variabilities of woman’s humour, 
few are more potent, yet more indignantly dis- 
avowed, than the love of finery. From the 
moment a girl becomes conscious of the differ- 
ence between sky-blue and rose-colour, it is 
astonishing what wonders can: be wrought in 
the temper of her mind, and mood of her feel- 
ings, by the acquisition of a new dress, or the 
sight of some particular friend’s Parisian bon- 
net ; and there scarcely exists a woman wise 
or virtuous enough to’ be insensible to the 
change produced in her appearance by variation 
of attire. Goldsmith knew more of woman- 


made: Dr. Primrose declare.that a set of new 
ribands sufficed to metamorphose his philoso- 
phical daughter Sophia into a coquette! Lady 
Rawleigh, saddened by her husband’s absence, 
and vexed by the contretemps of the morning, 
entered her dressing-room at night to prepare 
for Almack’s with a mien of sober wisdom such 
as might have become Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
and formed an edifying. frontispiece to her 
translation of Epictetus. But when, on open- 
ing the door, a bevy of female domestics took 
flight, like a-covey of partridges, through the 
opposite entrance, to whom Mrs. Pasley had 
been displaying ‘my lady’s court-dress, and 
my lady’s sumsious plume just mounted by 
Monsieur Nardin,’—and Frederica, through 
the door of the open commode, caught a glimpse 
of the splendours which were to enhance her 
public appearance on the morrow,—she crossed 
the room with a lighter step; and a regret 
arose in her bosom, that Sir Brooke’s absence 
and her mother's indisposition would deprive 
her of the support of their presence, and them- 
selves of the gratification of witnessing her 
triumph ;—for triumph jt must be,—or her 
second glance at the glistening satin and waving 
feathers had strangely deceived her. In de- 
fiance of her previous intention, she even com- 
plied with Pasley’s request, that she would 
wear her set of tarquoises at the ball, in order 
that her diamonds might be free from a par- 
ticle of dust for the drawing-room. To own 
the truth, the ‘ three-piled hyperbole’ of the 
lady’s maid, that my lady was in too good looks 
to need the ‘ forrun haid of hornament,’ was 
rather less figurative than many of Mrs. Pas- 
ley’s suggestions; Frederica’s cheek was flushed 
with the flurry of her spirits, and her eyes 
were irradiated with the unnatural brilliancy 
which a heightened complexion naturally im- 
parts. Scareely had she entered the ball-room 
at Willis’s, when Mrs 'Erskyne spitefully 
whispered in ‘her ear, ‘ My dear Fred., you 
must have certainly rubbed your face against 
one of the red morocco library chairs, or Sir 
Brooke’s yeomanry uniform, or your rouge is 
full three shades too deep !’—an observation 
which deepened the flush of Lady Rawleigh’s 
blushing cheeks full three shades more; while 
Lady Rochester, no longer solicitous to decom- 
pose so exaggerated a complexion, shook her 
head, and complained aloud, ‘ that the true 
French pink had never been worn by a single 
Englishwoman since the days of the beautiful 
Lady Coventry ;— that even Lord Calder’s 
new Venus did not find herself at all times 
sufficiently fair to venture upon rouge of real 
delicacy.’ Delicate or indelicate, the augmented 
brilliancy of Frederica’s complexion was re- 
ceived with universal applause; and while she 
advanced side by side with Mrs. William Ers- 
kyne indiscreetly escorted by a single admirer, 
she found herself followed by half-a-dozen ; by 
Sir Robert Morse buzzing his indiscriminate 
flatteries with the drone of a blue-bottle fly ; 
Lord Putney occasionally breaking forth into 
some bitter sarcasm, intended to brand him 
with the reputation of romantic misanthropy ; 
Colonel Rhyse unconsciously tendering to her 
acceptance some of those cut-and-dried sen- 
tences of ready-made admiration which he had 
bestowed upon the successive beauties of that 
ball-room (and Miss Rawdon among the num- 
ber) for the last fifteen years; a young guards. 
man, galoppe-mad, tormenting her to: augment 
the list of unhappy females whom his awkward- 
ness had assisted to stretch upon the slippery 
boards; and Lord George Madrigal, the Bayly 
of the aristocracy, whose witticisms are unfor- 





kind than they know of themselves, when he 


authorities, and whose poetry—still more un- 
fortunately—is unquestionably original, and 
borrowed only from himself: a young gentle. 
man personifying, according to his own lisping 
pwonunthiathon, 

The ecthpechtanthy and wothe of the fair thate! 

It was the first time Lady Rawleigh had :ap. 
peared in public without her husband; and 
she was astonished to‘find that in her inde- 
pendent position of matron, she was a thou- 
sand times more in want of the sanction of her 


Rawdon. A ball-room is the natural element 
of extreme youth—-the becoming sphere of an 
unmarried girl; but a young wife seems to 
need some excuse for her presence there un- 
supported by her husband’s company. She is 
rejected from the sofas of the elderly chaperons, 
who regard her as an interloper, and suspend 
in her presence their mutual inquiries into the 
extent of young Lord Priory’s rent-roll ;—the 
young ladies shrink from her with the briefest 
possible replies to her observations and civili- 
ties, in order that’ they may resume their pri- 
vate flirtations and partner-hunts ;—and un- 
less, by joining in the dance, she chooses to 
avoid the perils of her isolation, it passes into a 
general opinion that she is there to flirt, and to 
be flirted with. Very soon after: Lady Raw- 
leigh’s entrance she found herself deserted by 
Mrs. Erskyne, who went off to waltz, and to 
repose herself afterwards in one of the least 
ostensible corners of the tea-room ; and un- 
willing to linger near the ropes with the ho- 
mage of so extensive a group devoted to her- 
self, she accepted the arm of Sir Robert Morse, 
her oldest and least: attractive acquaintance 
among them, and retired to an upper sofa, on 
which her intimate friends and country neigh- 
bours, Lady Lawford and Lady Huntingfield, 
were seated intigid chdperonship, with 4en in 
hand and glassy eyés fixed upon their several 
daughters, like the immobile effigies of the 
queen and ‘princesses ‘arranged in chairs of 
state at Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work! But, to 
her great embarrassment, they became, on her 
arrival, as mute as the puppets in question ; 
and she found herself treated with a degree of 
polite reserve, plainly indicating that they re- 
garded her as twenty years too young for the 
station she had chosen. How could Lady 
Lawford continue in her presence the narra- 
tive with which she had been recreating Lady 
Huntingfield, concerning the extremely un- 
handsome conduct pursued by Lord Putney 
towards her niece Araminta’ the preceding 
summer at Ryde; when it was so probable that 
his lordship’s friend, Sir Brooke Rawleigh’s 
pretty wife, might acquaint him with every 
word. of complaint that proceeded from her 
lips? Or how-could -Lady Huntingfield in- 
quire of Lady Lawford whether it was true 
that the estates of Lord Offaley (the father of 
Colonel Rhyse, who was dancing with. her 
daughter Lady Margaret Fieldham) were likely 
to come round, when the affairs of Lord Laun- 
ceston were so notoriously implicated in the 
same embarrassment; when there sat Lord 
Launceston’s sister in judgment upon their 
curiosity ?”” ‘ 

We conclude with a very beautiful image :— 
“ Alas! how rarely amid the scenes of po- 
lished life are the surface and substance truly 
identified ;—how seldom does the word on the 
lip, or the expression glancing in the eye, peat 
cord with the mighty feeling labouring within‘ 
A diamond melts in the crucible—but the ex- 
halations emanating from its decomposition are 
not a degree more noble than those which arise 





tunately borrowed from the most approved 


~ 


from* an ordinary conflagration ;—the heart 





own sex, than she had ever been as Frederica , 
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consumes away in secret corrosion—but flip- 
pant wit and hollow laughter grace its mar- 
t' yrdom.”” 

We now leave these three pleasant and 
lively volumes with one question—Does the 
author of the Tuileries write by steam ? 








The Botanical. Miscellany. Parts V. and VI. 
By William J. Hooker, LL.D., &c. 8vo. 
London, 1831. Murray. 

Illustrations of Indian Botany ; being Supple- 
ment I. to the Botanical Miscellany. By 
Richard Wight, M.A. 4to. London, 1831. 
Murray. 

Proressor HooxER’s resources, which equal 

those of any society in this‘country in the at 

once popular and interesting branch of natural 
history which regards plants and flowers, pro- 
mises well for a periodical under his guidance. 

There have been rumours of insufficient pa- 

tronage; but, after a‘ slight delay, we hope 

that. the appearance of two parts at once, 
and of a supplement, will not only prove 
these rumours to be unfounded, but shew that 
the work is going on with increased vigour 
and success.: Men of science, in speaking of 
one another's labours, often address eulogies to 
their contemporaries which are not common 
among a more sensitive class of writers; and 
the reason is very appreciable, when we con- 
sider the’ difference between the efforts of the 
two classes, which in the latter case are devoted 
to the communication and perfection of the 
product of the mind—the treasures of reason 
and imagination; and in the former are en- 
listed in the service of nature, in the study of 
her phenomena, in classing her products, in ex- 
pounding the wisdom with which she has cre- 
ated her chain of being, and with which she 
continues the destiny‘ ofthe world in its circle 
of deéay and regeneration. | E¢:will be sufficient, 
however, in favour of the Botanical Miscellany, 
to point out the fact, that the investigations of 
our naturalists in the North American expedi- 
tions, and the collections of several lengthened 

Voyages, are ransacked for its pages; while the 

researches of several gentlemen long resident 

in South America, in Chili, in Peru, in Brazil, 

—of able and active collectors at the Cape, in 

our various colonial possessions, more especially 

the West Indies, and the results of an exten- 
sive European correspond are also digested 
and wove into a legible form for this periodical. 

With regard to the botany of India, it has 
taken entirely a new face within a short time ; 
partly from the interest excited in what relates 
to our eastern possessions, and partly from the 
liberality of the East India Company. Of the 
several herbariums lately added to Dr. Wal- 
lich’s immense collections, it appears that that 
of Dr: ‘Wight stands pre-eminent. It was 
compiled while he was director of the Botanic 

Garden at Madras. He has diligently ex- 

plored the neighbourhood of Negapatam ; he 

has sent. collectors, at. his own expense, 
to various distances, and’ employed draughts- 
men; and the plants thus discovered and deli- 
heated are (as we judge from Part I.) to be 
made known to the world in a Supplement, 
in every respect worthy of the excellent pe- 


Tiodical it accompanies——the Botanical Mis- 
cellany. 





rights is vested. They announce their inten- 
tion of republishing the other great historical 
works, &c. of this country in a similar form, 
and at a like low price—for Gibbon, heretofore 
8 vols., and 3/. 4s., is now in 1 vol. at 20s., 
which is less than even the cost of Mr. Robin- 
son’s edition lately noticed -in the Literary 
Gazette, the appearance of which probably led 
to this revolution. But whatever the cause, 
we are glad to see sterling authors like Gibbon, 
Robertson, Dugald Stewart, and others, pro- 
duced entire, in this manner; and we approve 
of it the more, because’we cannot help feeling a 
doubt, or rather a presentiment, that many of 
the monthly abridgments and selections are 
calculated to injure the writers so edited, to 
prevent the diffusion of full information, and 
greatly to hurt the interests of living authors, 
and, through them, the general cause of litera- 
ture. The system of manufacturing from old 
materials is very much against original produc- 
tion. 





The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society delineated; being Descriptions and 
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cannot tell what the versification might do for 
psalmody ; but the sense of David’s Psalms is 
much altered by the refinements of the author. 








Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. II.; De Foe’s 
Robinson Crusoe. Cochrane and Pickersgill. 
LrxE Vol. I., neatly ornamented and prettily 
got up. The immortal and ever-pleasing ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe are here con- 
cluded ; and brief accounts of Juan Fernandez 
and Alexander Selkirk judiciously added. 








Henry Pestalozzi, and his Plan of Education ; 
being an Account of his Life and Writings, 
with copious Extracts from his Works, and 
extensive Details illustrative of the Practical 
Parts of his Method, By E. Biber, Ph.D. 
8vo. pp. 468. London, 1831. J. Souter. 
THE title-page so sufficiently explains the na- 
ture of this publication, that we need only say 
it is an interesting and complete exposition of 
the celebrated system of Pestalozzi; and that 
a portrait of this virtuous and philanthropic 
individual is prefixed to the volume. 





Figures in Illustration of the Natural His- 
tory of the living Animals in the Society’s 
Collection. The Drawings by W. Harvey ; 
engraved ‘by Branston and Wright, &c. 
2vols. C. Tilt. 
Tuis beautiful work we have ‘frequently no- 
ticed as its parts appeared, and we need only 
say that it is altogether, in design and in exe- 
cution, as interesting a publication as -could 
well be imagined. The wood engravings are 
the perfection of art: the animals scientifically 
correct, yet spirited, and the tail-pieces ad- 
mirable. The first volume is assigned to 
quadrupeds ; the second to birds. The letter- 
press descriptions and notices are full of en- 


tertaining knowledge; and some of the spe- 


cimens described ate s0’rare and curious as to 
add greatly to the’ pleasure we derive in being 
made acquainted with their habits. In short, 
these volumes ‘are an honour to the Zoological 
Society, and to all those who have been con- 
cerned in producing them in their handsome 
form. hi 








Divines of the Church of England, No. XIII. 
Jeremy Taylor ; Vol. I. Pp. 344. London, 
Valpy. 

THE works of Jeremy Taylor have been ‘so 

lately and admirably revived in the 8vo. edi- 

tion with Bishop Heber’s biography, that we 
have nothing to say of this new publication, 
but that its moderate form is a great recom- 

mendation. , 








Epitome of English Literature, No. II. 
Philosophy ; Locke. ‘Pp. 427. Valpy. 
ANOTHER neat and useful republication. 








Family Classical Library, No. XVIII. Horace. 
Vol. II.; Phadrus. Valpy. 
Tue conclusion of the Horace of Dr. Francis, 
with an appendix containing odes, satires, &c., 
by various authors, some of them living aspir- 
ants to and ornaments of our Parnassus; and 
eighty pages of Phedrus’s Fables, as translated 
by Smart. These together form a delightful 
little volume. Several of the new Horatian 





Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Complete in 1 vol., double columns, 
pp. 1256. London, 1831. T. Cadell. 

Tuts new edition of Gibbon is published b 

t numerous body of “ the trade,” in whic 


translations are extremely well done, and im- 
part much additional interest to the work. 








A Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
in answer to his Criticism on a Journal of a 
Passage down the River Maraiion, &c. By 
Lieut. H. Lister Maw, R.N. Pp. 15. 

WE know very well—‘ none so well as we” — 
how difficult a matter it is for reviewers to 
satisfy authors; and, on general principles, we 
ought to range ourselves on the side of The 
Edinburgh in this collision. But a certain 
little ingredient called truth will not let us. 
Lient. Maw clearly as-well as piquantly démon- 
Strates that some of his statements have been 
misrepresented by the Review in question ; 
and we have no doubt the editor ppd ak 
justice, by a note setting things in their t 
light, "jn his, earliest succeeding publication. 
Lieut. Maw’s journey was a ve eo whan ve | 
one ; and-ten who perform such laborious an 
dangerous services are entitled to liberal ‘criti- 
cism, as well as to liberality in every other 
point of consideration: but we are particularly 
bound to notice this case, as we perceive, page 5, 
that the northern reviewer charged the author 
with not having even “‘ attempted to describe”’ a 
certain seene, the description of whith very 
scene the Literary Gazette declared ‘to be 
“ picturesque ;’—a striking enough difference 
as to a fact!!! 





The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the 
Time of Shakespeare, and Annals of the Stage 
to the Restoration. By J. Payne Collier, 
Esq. F.S.A. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
Murray. 

A PUBLICATION of vast research and great 

ability, bringing to light a multitude of most 

interesting facts connected with the early drama 
of England,—we have only had time hastily to 
look over these volumes; but a very brief in- 
spection has sufficed to shew us, that for curious 
and hitherto unexplored dramatic antiquities, 
for pictures of manners, for entertaining anec- 
dotes, and for the revival of literature which 
ought never to have fallen into oblivion,—a 

roduction more deserving of universal popu- 
farity has not issued from the press for very 
many years. In our ensuing Nos. we shall do 
our bade to exemplify the riches contained in 
these pages. 








Sacred Lyrics. By Alfred Bartholemew, 
‘Architect. Pp. 457. Rivingtons. 
“ An at t to render. the Psalms of David 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
A. B. Lampert, Esq. V.P., in the chair. A 








a large proportion of old and valuable copy- 


more applicable to. parochial -psalmody.” We 


portion of a paper, on the organic matter found 
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in salphurous springs, by Dr. Daubeny, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Oxford, 
was read. The learned professor agrees with 
M. De Gimbernat and others in referring this 
organic matter to the vegetable kingdom : it is 
nearly allied to the conferve—and its occur- 
rence in hot sulphurous springs may be con- 
sidered a remarkable circumstance in nature. 
On the table were specimens of the fruit of a 
new species of Sago palm, from the island of 
Rotuma, and of a new kind of tree of the order 
proteacee. Robert Brown, Edward Forster, 
Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esqrs., and Dr, Ma- 
ton, were elected vice-presidents for the ensu- 
ing year. 


RICHARD LANDER. 

Our enterprising traveller and his brother 
reached Portsmouth on Wednesday afternoon 
in the William Harris; and on Thursday 
morning Richard arrived in London, leaving 
his brother in charge of their property, and 
to pass it through the Custom-house. The 
latter had been it nearly throughout the whole 
of their perilous journey, and was not in town 
when we wrote this notice for the press yester- 
day afternoon. 

Richard fully confirms the accuracy of the 
first account, which we had the satisfaction 
to communicate to the public in the Literary 
Gazette. No white man ever descended the 
Niger before, in the memory of the natives, 
or in any tradition among them. This, there- 
fore, is the accomplishment of a great event, 
—the complete solution of a very interesting, 
and, as the results may prove, a very import- 
ant problem, 

Lord Goderich has received Lander with 
great affability and kindness; and under such 
auspices, we have no doubt his merit will be 
justly appreciated, and his exploit liberally 
rewarded. 

Richard Lander himself looks well, though 
he is as brown as & Moor. 

We learn with much pleasure that, though 


‘rangement is the best for exhibiting the facts 
of endosmose and exosmose. A funnel-shaped 
tube, an inch in diameter at the bottom, and 
terminating up in a bore one-eighth of 
aninch; the lower orifice covered with bladder, 
deprived of its fatty matter by ammonia, and 
the interior of the tube partly filled with alco. 
hol, on being placed in water, the increase of 
fluid in the tube by the water passing into it, 
takes place ; a result directly the reverse occurs 
when water is made the included liquid. The 
phenomenon shews the attraction of alcohol for 
water, and the facility with which membranes 
allow water to permeate them. Whalebone, 
from its attraction for water, and want of i¢ 
for alcohol, has the same effect as membrane. 
The feathers of birds have so strong an attrac- 
tion for moisture, that they can instinctively 
feel a presentiment of change of weather from 
this circumstance ; quills, therefore, have been 
used as intermedia, and found to act as mem. 
brane, when sufficient time had been allowed 
for the pores to afford an easy passage for 
water. With a tube sixteen feet long, and 
similar in bore to a spirit thermometer, Dutro- 
chet found that in twenty-four hours the fluid 
rose to the upper extremity of the tube, and 
flowed over. After a variety of minute de- 
tails, Mr. Ritchie closed his paper with some 
clever remarks touching the analogy of these 
experiments to vegetable physiology. The 
white and delicate filaments of roots of plants 
are considered the membrane ; the sap in the 
plant the attractive fluid ; and the moisture of 
the earth the water. The force with which 
the sap rises will depend on its nature, the 
strength of the radical fibres, and the quantity 
of moisture in the ground. The vine raises 
its sap with greater force than any other plant 
experimented on by Hales, Several fellows 
were elected, and others admitted. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Mr. Hamitrown in the chair.—Mr. Britton 
exhibited three drawings, by the late Mr. Ca- 
pon, of antiquities discovered on or near the 





despoiled by the Hibboos, the journal of their 
progress has been preserved in a complete state ; 
so that there will be no difficulty in having a 
narrative of this interesting journey sent im. | 
mediately to press. It would be injudicious, | 
under these circumstances, to weaken the pub. | 


lic curiosity by any partial details; and the | carved; one represented William Rufus, and 


travellers are properly counselled not to relate 


their adventures in order to gratify private | é r ol y ‘ 
news-mongers. For ourselves, we should be an ancient painting of the decollation of St. 
very sorry to impair the interest in the indivi- John; the other represented part of a beauti- 
duals and in their achievement so highly felt |fully carved and painted ceiling, which was 
by the public; and we shall only add, that the| destroyed in 1808. W. Hoskins, Esq. exhi- 


} 


commercial and political prospects opened by 
this discovery are not only likely to be of con- 
siderable advantage to this country and to 
Africa, but that no time will be lost ere their 
consequences will be put to trial. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair.— 
Three papers were read: the first was entitled, 
‘* researches on physical astronomy,”’ by J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq. ; the second, ** on the theory of 
elliptic transcendent,” by James Ivory, Esq. ; 
and the third, “* an experimental investigation 
of the phenomena of endosmose and exosmose,” 
by William Ritchie, Esq. After noticing the 
views entertained on this interesting subject 
by Porrett, Dutrochet, Poisson, and others, 
the author of this paper enters on an experi- 
mental investigation into their truth. He is 





of opinion that Porrett’s and Dutrochet’s ar- 


site of the ancient palace at Westminster. 
One was a carved capital, found built into a 
wall in 1807: it had three sides, on one of 
which the carving was defaced ; on the other 
sides were sentences explaining the subjects 


the other Gislebertus, sub-abbot of Westmin- 
ster." Another of the drawings was of part of 


bited a small sketch from a monument in the 
street of tombs at Pompeii: the subject was.a 
ship,—the crew were represented as boys, who 
were taking in the sail, with an adult sitting 
at his ease at the helm; which Mr. H. con- 
sidered an allegorical allusion to the conclusion 
of the voyage of life, when the steersman’s 
occupation was gone. The secretary read a 
further portion of Mr. Grover’s dissertation on 
ancient history. On the table was laid a 
bronze lamp, of very rude construction, in the 
form of a man on horseback, which, from the 
shape of his beard and the dress, appeared to 
be of the time of James I.; also, part of a 
chestnut beam, from the roof of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, which had been placed 
there in the reign of King John, and lately 
removed on account of its decayed state. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Lorpv Bextey, V.P. in the chair.—A notice 


=e 
Ouseley, R.A., R.S.L., was read. This memoir 
chiefly consisted of descriptions of four draw. 
ings, which accompanied it:—No. 1, various 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, from a small muti. 
lated statue. No. 2, characters copied from a 
papyrus. No. 3, fragments of a very curious 
manuscript, exhibiting hieroglyphic figures and 
characters, found in the coffin of a mummy 
near Thebes. No. 4, hieroglyphic devices on 
a piece of red cornelian. To the description of 
the above remains of Egyptian antiquity, the 
writer appended some remarks respecting the 
period when the art of embalming was discon. 
tinued in Egypt, and on the time of the disuse 
of the sacred Egyptian characters. 

The Right Hon. Lord Carrington was ad. 
mitted a member. Mr, Millingen presented 
his work on ancient coins of Greek cities and 
kings. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Anniversary Meeting.—The Hon. C. W. W. 
Wynn in the chair. Raja Rammohun Roy 
was introduced to the President, and formally 
admitted a foreign member of the Society, as 
was also Seyd Khan, agent to H. R. H. 
Abbas Mirza. The report of the council on 
the Society’s proceedings during the last year, 
was read and adopted. It adverted to the loss 
of the Society’s first patron soon after the last 
anniversary, and the acceptance of that office by 
his present majesty; likewise the election of 
H. R. H. Prince Leopold to the vacant office 
of vice-patron, The report then noticed the 
exertions making by the Auxiliary Society of 
Madras in furtherance of the views of this 
Society, particularly in the examination of the 
Mackenzie collection; and next enumerated 
the principal donors to the library and museum. 
It stated that Part I. of Vol. V. of the Trans- 
actions was laid upon the table; and concluded 
with expressions of regret that the continued 
indisposition of Mr. Colebrooke had prevented 
him from making any communication to this 
Number. The report of the auditors was deli- 
vered by Mr. Macklew; and, we are sorry to 
say, did not present such a favourable view of 
the state of the Society’s finances as could be 
wished. It was received, and ordered to be 
printed. Sir A. Johnston delivered the report 
of the Committee of Correspondence, and ad- 
dressed the meeting at considerable length in 
elucidation of the various topics therein alluded 
to. In the course of his address, Sir Alexander 
spoke of various distinguished individuals, in 
connexion with the Society, making great efforts 
for the promotion of the objects which it has in 
view; and, in particular,- he paid a glowing 
compliment to the illustrious native of India 
(Rammohun Roy) then present, who by his 
writings and example has almost solely accom- 
plished a great moral change in the minds of 
the people of India,* 

Lords Amherst, Melville, and Bexley ; Hon. 
M. Elphinstone, Col. Doyle, N. B. Edmon- 
stone, Esq., Capt. Grindlay, and H. P. G. 
Tucker, Esq., were withdrawn from the coun- 
cil, and succeeded by the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Kingsborough, Sir J. Malcolm, C. Elliot, 
J. Hodges, R. Jenkins, and A. Macklew, Esqrs., 
and Colonel T. P. Thompson, were elected in 
their place. The officers were all re-elected. 

Among the members present were the Earl 
of Munster, Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton, 
Sir W. Ouseley, Lieut.-General Macaulay, the 
Abbé Dubois, &c. &c. 


* As this very able address was ordered 


printed, 





of some Egyptian antiquities, by Sir William 


to be 
we abstain from attempting what must have been a very 
imperfect report of it. 
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FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. | 77; 
more skilfully or more powerfully executed 


Tere are some things which the members | classical and mythological. subjects than Mr.| they may! 
Pitts. - The able performance under our notice 


cannot do; and there are some things which, | is replete with spirited action, variety of form, 
if they chose, they could do. They cannot | and diversity of character. 


[Concluding Notice.} 


conducting the business of the Academy 


hang every deserving picture in a good light or 


situation; but they could return it with civi-| Nicholl has shewn great energy in this attempt; 
lity, and not as if it were rejected with scorn. | but we question whether even the powers of a 
They cannot help the up-and-down toil of the | Michael Angelo would be adequate fully to 
visitors to their exhibition, the dungeon-like | embody the sublime description of the poet. 


gloom of the model-room, or the chaotic assem- 


blage in the antique; but they could prevent | —Subjects in common life—such, for instance, 


the architectural department from being mixed 
up with portraits in oil, and other incongruous 
works. In this last objection, however, we do 
not comprehend the casts from gems, the mo- 
dels in wax, and other materials, &c. Of 
these, there is a number of very clever speci- 
mens in the library. Some of the most strik- 
ing are—No. 1077, Medallic Portrait of his 
late Majesty George IV., A. J. Stothard; 
No. 1079, Impression from the obverse and 
reverse of the Gold Prize Medal of the Royal 
Academy, W. Wyons; No. 108}, Medal of 
His Majesty, struck by command of the Queen, 
W. Wyon,—a most exquisite performance ; 
No. 1072, Medallic Portrait of the Rev. T. J. 
Judkin, A.M., A. J. Stothard; No. 1040, A 
Bacchanalian Head ; J. Parry, Sen. ; No. 1042, 
Portrait of Miss Emma Murray, as Spring, 
T. Smith; No. 1076, Model of the Daughters 
of the Earl of Radnor, R. C. Lucas; No. 1083, 
Model of the Daughters of the Earl of Carlisle, 
R. Cc. Lucas; No. 1082, Race-horses, an im- 
pression from an Intagilio, J. T. Williams; 
No. 1126, Bust of the Rev. Daniel Wiison, 
M.A., C. A. Rivers; No. 1122, Venus and 
Admnis, R. C. Lucas; &e. &e. &e. 


SCULPTURE ROOM. 


Both within and without the walls of the 
Academy, we do not remember a season in 
which the native talent of our sculptors has 
appeared to more advantage, or in which there 
has been a richer display of works of excel- 
lence in their high department of the arts. 

No, 1190. Bust of His Majesty. F. Chan- 
trey, R.A.—One of the most striking proofs of 
his peculiar genius that Mr. Chantrey has ever 
produced ; and in which the purity of the mar- 
ble (for it is an exquisite specimen) is in per- 
fect accordance with the chaste an dignified 
character of the features and expression. Slight- 
ly generalised, the resemblance is, neverthe- 
less, admirable; and in execution nothing can 
surpass this beautiful and highly finished work. 

No. 1195. 4 Nymph untying her Sandal. 


« hasan) consider this performance not | our remarks have not been made in an unkind 
a as the finest in the present exhibition, | or unfriendly spirit. 
mt as the finest single figure which has ap- 
— in Somerset House since one ofa similar} the arts, and of the various obstacles which | report) 
ne by Nollekens 3—if, indeed, in purity} impede the progress of their professors, to be| cess of the National Gallery, that it will be 
of design, and beautiful delicacy of expression, 
1t does not go beyond that well-known chef- 


@euvre. 


No. 1197. Statue in marble of the late Mrs.| ignorant, or the malicious 
rT. Rawson, of Nield, Yorkshire. R. Westma- oe 4 
cott, R.A.— Devotion and adoration were never 
— ably and interestingly represented than 
im the unaffected grace and simplicity of this 


Statue, 


No. 1162. Alto Relievo, Maternal Affection. 
E. H. Baily, R.A.—The lines attached to the 
title in the catalogue of this admirable group are 
quite supererogatory. Distinguished through- 


Centaurs at the Nuptiale of Pirithous and 


No. 1165. Alto Relievo, the Outrage of the 


No. 1194. Satan. W. G. Nicholl. —Mr. 


No. 1192. The Husbandman. C. Rossi, R.A. 


as the cricketer, the boxer, &c.—have fre- 
quently been invested by Mr. Rossi with the 
dignified simplicity of the antique; and the 
same quality distinguishes the present perform- 
ance. This veteran artist appears to have 
thoroughly understood the value of the advice 
which Polonius gives to Laertes— 

*« Be thou familiar; but by no meaus vulgar.” 
The sentiment of the figure is finely in unison 
with the sentiment in the quotation from Thom. 
son. 
No. 1196. A Group in marble of Cupid and 
Hymen. G. Rennie.—A very able perform- 
ance; although we feel a little annoyed by the 
inflated cheeks of Cupid. The action would 
hardly be allowable even in a zephyr. 
Among other well-designed and well-executed 
figures and groups are—No. 1226, Infant 
Moses, in marble, S. Nixon; No. 1131, Histo- 
rical Group, Virginius and Virginia, J. Deare; 
No. 1224, The Madness of Athamas, J. Gott ; 
No. 1191, A Nymph going into the Bath, a 
statue in marble, R. J. Wyatt; No. 1159, Ver- 
tumnus, a statue in marble, J. G. Bubb, &c. 
&c. &c. Besides that of his Majesty, there are 
many busts of distinguished excellence; such 
as No. 1218, Bust of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex, F. Chantrey, R.A.; No. 1183, Marble 
Bust of the Countess of Sheffield, W. Behnes ; 
No. 1185, Bust in marble of Lady Thorold, 
P. Rouw; No. 1199, Bust in marble of Davies 
Gilbert, Esq., M.P., S. Joseph; No. 1200, 
Marble Bust of the Earl of Eldon, W. Behnes ; 
No. 1201, Marble Bust of H. R. H. Prince 
George of Cambridge, W. Behnes; No. 1212, 
Model of a Bust of J. Northeot:, Esq., R.A., 
E. H. Baily, R.A.; No. 1213, Model of a Bust 
of Lord Chancellor Brougham, FE. H. Baily, 
R.A.3; &c. &c. &e. 
We have thus, in our usual way, pointed 
out some of the principal performances in the 
present exhibition. 
and gladly bestowed praise where praise has 


been compelled to disapprove, we trust that 


aware of the great difficulties in the practice of | “* The ge 


betrayed into a severity of criticism, as opposed | grati 
to good taste as to good feeling; and which| liam ii 
can be gratifying only to the thoughtless, the| most zealous promoters of the objects of the 
Of some vulgar | Institution, has bequeathed his valuable collec- 
attempts which have recently been made to| tion of the paintings of ancient masters to the 
depreciate, not only artists, but the arts them- 
selves, we shall merely observe, that they are|to their being placed in the National Gallery 
disgraceful to the writers from whom they pro- | for the benefit of the public. 
ceeded, and to the publications in which they 
appeared. Were any refutation of such calum. | majesty’s government to appropriate some pub- 
nies necessary, a noble one might be found in 
the following extract from the eloquent speech 
of the present highly gifted Lord Chancellor, at | no doubt would induce other liberal admirers 
the last anniversary dinner of the Royal Aca-|of the art to make similar donations for the 


“* This is, indeed, not more a display of the 


triumph of the fine arts than of the deep inte- 
mia. W. Pitts. —Few artists have| rest which the most distinguished classes of the 
community take in their progress; and well 


Of those pursuits, what has not 


been said, what panegyrics not pronounced, 
hundreds, almost thousands, of years ago, by 
the most eloquent of tongues ! 
the ornament of prosperous fortune and the 
solace of adverse, give a zest to our daily toil, 
and watch with us through the sleepless night, 
enliven the solitude of the country, and tran- 
quillise the bustle and turmoil of the town—all 


That they are 


this is true, but it is not the whole truth. All 

this they do, and much more. The fine arts 

are great improvers of mankind; they are living 

sources of refinement—the offspring, indeed, of 
civilisation; but, like her of Greece whose 

piety they have so often commemorated, nou- 
rishing the parent from whom their existence 
was derived—softening and humanising the 
characters of men—assuaging the fierceness of 
the wilder passions; substituting calm and 
harmless enjoyment for more perilous excite- 
ment—maintaining the innocent intercourse of 
nations, and affording one more pledge of Peace, 
their great patroness and protectress, as she is 
of all that is most precious and most excellent 
among men. It becomes us all, then, most 
diligently to foster them. It is the duty of the 
government, it is the interest of the country. 
No station is so exalted, no fortune so splendid, 
as not to derive lustre from bestowing such 
patronage—no lot so obscure as not to partici« 
pate in the benefits they diffuse.” 


BRITISH GALLERY. 


Tur British Gallery, for years one of the chief 
and most efficient instruments in the advance- 
ment of our native school of painting, is again 
about to open with a collection of ancient 
masters, liberally contributed by their several 
proprietors. In about ten days we understand 
the exhibition will be opened ; and in the mean 
time we have great pleasure in stating that 
some splendid pictures have been already re- 
ceived. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


By the report of the directors to the annual 
meeting of the British Institution, we have 
the satisfaction to learn that it has received 
the high sanction and approbation of his 
majesty; who, in condescending to become 
its patron, has expressed his full sense of 
the benefit and utility of the establishment in 





In so doing, we have freely | promoting the cultivation of the fine arts 


throughout the United Kingdom. It farther 


appeared to us to be due; and where we have| appears, that the profits arising from the exhi- 


bition of Sir T. Lawrence’s works, amounting 
to £3,000 have been presented to his family, 


We are, indeed, too well | according to the intention of his late majesty. 


vernors of this Institution (adds the 
ave taken so much interest in the suc- 


fying to them to learn that the Rev. Wil- 
olwell Carr, one of the directors and 


trustees of the British Museum, with a view 


It is to be hoped 
that this splendid donation may induce his 


lic building for the reception and display of 
these valuable works; which the directors have 








— by taste and feeling, it could never have 


mistaken for any other subject. 
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same public purposes. The present. building 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





in which they are placed will not contain ‘the 
whole number of which the nation are now in 
possession ; nor are these inestimable works free 
from danger, arising from the state of the 
building in which they are deposited.: The 
pictures painted by modern artists which have 
been disposed of during the exhibition of the 
present year have exceeded those of last year 
both in number and value: there have been: 
sold 110 pictures, to the amount of 5,318). 9s.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A New Illustrated Road-Book of the Route 
from London to Naples. Containing Twenty- 
four highly finished Views, from original 
Drawings by Prout, Stanfield, and Brocke- 
don; engraved by William and Edward 

Route from London to 

Paris. Edited by W. Brockedon, Member of 

the Academies of Fine Arts in Florence and 

in Rome, Author of “ The Passes of the 


Finden. Part I. 


Alps.” Murray. 
Tus is decidedly the best publication of the 
kind that we have met with ; comprehending 
in a small compass a great deal of information 
of the utmost practical utility to the traveller. 
Whoever attends to the advice Mr. Brockedon 
has here given—advice, the result of consider- 
able -experience, and which extends to the ar- 
rangements for the journey, the mode of obtain- 
ing passports, the safest and most efficient 
method of carrying or receiving money, the 
best means of conveyance, theregulations with 
respect to private and to public carriages, the 
management of lu » and many other im- 
portant matters, will be exempted from nume- 
rous evils and inconveniences with which he 
may otherwise be beset. The description of the 
route is simple and perspicuous ; and the illus- 
trations are beautifully executed. The view 
of Dover especially, engraved by E. Finden, 
from a drawing by Stanfield; is ‘one of the 


most brilliant little prints that it is possible to 
conceive. 





Views in the East. From original Sketches by 
Captain Robert Elliot, RN. With histori- 
cal and descriptive Illustrations. Parts PX. 
and X. Fisher, Son, and Co. 


Tue plates in these two parts of Captain 
Elliot’s interesting publication are, a grace- 
ful “* Chinese Pagodah, between Canton and 
Whampoa ;” “ Hindoo Temple at Chandn- 
goan ;” the singularly curious and. elegant 
‘** Grass-rope Bridge at Teree, Gurwall ;” 
‘* Hurdwar, a place of Hindoo pilgrimage,” 
where, in the year 1819 or 1820, seven hun- 
dred natives lost their lives in consequence of 
their superstitious impatience to plunge into 

e Ganges at a particular moment ; “ Jerdair, 
a hill-village, Gurwall;” and ‘ the Water- 
palace, Mardoo.” The last-mentioned place is 
one of the principal ruins of a city of, the 
Malwa province, that was once very celebrated. 
‘“‘ There is something,” says Captain Elliot, 
‘*in the situation of this ancient city, and a 
stately grandeur about its venerable ruins, and 
an utter desolation spread over the whole sur- 
face of the place on which it stood, and a rank- 
ness about the vegetation and jungle that cover 
the site of this once immense and magnificent 
capital, and a total relinquishing of the land to 
the wild beasts of the earth—that renders Mar- 
doo a place of uncommon interest to the Euro- 
pean traveller. The stillness that prevails 
around the palace which is represented in this 
plate is solemn, and even melancholy, to the 
last degree ; a deep gloom may be said, indeed, 
to have gathered over its gates, and it is hardly 


Phas very successfully aVailed himself of shewing 


of Anne Ballen,” and “ Cardinal Wolsey re- 
ceived in a dying state by the Abbot of Lei- 


Landscape Illustrations of the 


pervades the whole scene.” 
The History and 


and XV. 


manner. Many. of the views are exceedi 
| semrgge 


West Bank, New York.” 


given); and we may ~~ of it, 
it appears, as far as it has 


the historian, who seems to be strongly im- 
pressed with the truth of his opinion, that 
** the noblest employ of the pen of history is to 


develop facts which illustrate the progress of 
the human mind.” ‘ 


The Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare. 
By Frank Howard. No. XXI. 
NotwrrustanD1ne his labours as a painter, 
of which the present exhibition at Somerset 
ouse affords several highly pleasing specimens, 
especially No. 10, Portraits of the Daughters 
and Grandaughters of Sharon Turner, Esq., 
and No. 205, The Pride of the Village; Mr. 
Frank Howard continues to produce his Out- 
line Plates from Shakspeare with steady and 
laudable perseverance. The present No. illus- 
trates two of the noblest dramas of our great 
bard, Richard thé Third and Henry the Eighth. 
It is not ‘surprising that ‘they have furnished 
Mr. Howard with o ties of which he 


his skill and taste in composition and character. 
Of the twenty-three plates of which the No. 
consists, our principal favourites are, “ Queen 
Margaret’s curse,” “the Queen of Edward 
the Fourth receiving the news of his death,” 
“Buckingham led to execution,” “ Queen 
Katharine accusing Wolsey of exaction,” “ the 
Trial of Queen Katharine,” “ the Coronation 





awe-struck with the depth of the solitude that 


Topography of the United 
States‘of North America. Edited by John 
Howard Hinton, A.M. Parts XIII. XIV. 


Tus work is proceeding in a very satisfactory 


Among the most so, in these three 
arts, are ‘“*‘ Monte Video, the residence of 
D. Wadsworth, Esq. near Hartford, Connecti- 
cut ;” ‘* Rapids and Bridge above the Falls of 
Niagara ;” ‘ the Falls of Cattskill, New York ;” 
and ‘‘ the Palisade Rocks on the Hudson River, 
The History is 
brought to the Declaration of Independence 
(fac-similes of the signatures to which are 
en passant, that 
gone, to be written 
in a philosophical spirit, highly honourable to 


Portrait of Allan Cunningham. 


A LITHOGRAPHIC portrait of this valued in. 
dividual and popular writer, of the life size, 
has just .been produced by Mr. Wilkin. It is 
a good likeness of honest Allan, and a very 
favourable specimen of a series of portrai 
under the patronage of the Duke of Sussex, 
intended to preserve the features of distin. 
guished characters during the reign of William 
IV. The style is rather new among us, and 
the execution very creditable to the art. 


STATUE OF MR. CANNING. 


WE have a melancholy gratification in seeing 
the preparations for the immediate erection of 
this monument. The site is most appropriate 
—near the scene of his patriotic and splendid 
triumphs in the British House of Commons — 
near the ancient cathedral where his mortal 
remains are laid. -Its exact place is in the 
enclosed and ornamented ground by St. Mar- 
garet’s church, nearly close upon the railing, 
and with the figure looking across the centre of 
Palace Yard towards the Thames. There may 
it stand for ages, and inspire generations of 
senators yet unborn with an ambition to emu- 
late the virtues, if they cannot rival the genius, 
of this lamented statesman—a man whose death 
was, not mourned by his country alone, but by 
the world! 


MR. BARING’S PICTURES. 


TueE noble collection of engravings, etchings, 
&c. made some forty years since, in Holland, 
by the elder Mr. Baring, has just been disposed 
of at auction, by Messrs. Christie and Manson. 
The Rembrandts. were extraordinarily fine; 
and here, at least, as the subjoined extract 
from the catalogue will evidence, there can be 
no complaint of lew prices. ~‘» 7 
“e sah 





it ReéhibPandt ‘Portraits. £. s. d. 
66 Renier Anslo «--..seseriecs'cegecescncs | 6 6 
67 Abraham Frantz 6 
68 Old Haaring--....0s0.eseceeeeeseeeees 0 
69 Young Haaring 6 
73 W ODATAUS- ++ ccccccrecccccccsccccs 12 0 
74 The ey her with the white face-- 26 5 0 
75 The same on India paper-.-....--.++++ 16 16 0 

6 Another impression -........+-.+-++++ 1616 0 


The Little Co ol, on India paper, 
first state, cnaedliady fine and rare, 91 7 0 
78 The Large Coppenol 18 7 6 


The Berchems, consisting chiefly of brilliant 


specimens and rare proofs, were warmly con- 








Waverley Novels. 
Part XIV. Tilt. 


Ir is difficult to imagine a more picturesque 
and diversified assemblage of scenery than the 
plan of this ingeniously conceived work enables 
its proprietors to display, a-fact of which the 
plates in the present part—* Castle of Ashby,” 
drawn by G. Cattermole, from a sketch 
Skene; ‘* Old Bridge of Tweed,” drawn by 
W. Westall, A.R.A., from a sketch by J. Skene; 
‘* White Horse Inn,” drawn by G. Cattermole, 
from a sketch by J. Skene; and “ Whitehall,” 
drawn by. D. Roberts, from a sketch by Hollar ; 


by J. 





possible to conceive a mind that would not be 


—afford very satisfactory proofs. 
all beautifully engraved by E. Finden. 


hey are 


”. tested. We select an item or two from the 
cester. gE iy nenes, 
’ le oe ad. 
History of the County Palatine of Lancaster, em-| "9 qyye arinking Cos the feet napression 
bellished with Views, Portraits, Maps, Armo- with the name --------. ss rneeeeees 700 
rial Bearings, &c. By Edward Baines, Esq.| % The watering Cow, three different m- 
The Biographical Departmnent by W. R.| 95 Tnb Three Cows teposing .-......... $50 
poeenpee 5 Nona F.S.A. Part IV. Fisher,} 97 The Bagpiper, first impression before 200 
Son, and ee ee RC ne eg el an, 
“CLITHEROE Castle,” “‘ Croxteth Hall,” and - bey 4 ‘eautiful pia, = 
-two views of ‘ Liverpool,” are’the well-exe. of great rarity----+--+-+-+- iepesee oes f 2 7 a 
cuted embellishments of the'fourth part of this 
valuable topographical publication. BIOGRAPHY. 


REV. H. A. DELAFITE. 

WE feel that some apology is due to the friends 
of a valuable Institution, in the prosperity of 
which we have never ceased to take a lively 
interest, the Royal Soviety of Literature, for 
not having hitherto noticed in our pages the 
loss which it has lately sustained by the decease 
of one of its officers. We allude to the Rev. 
H. A. Delafite, foreign secretary to the So- 
ciety, whose death was announced two or three 
weeks since. 

In this excellent clergyman, and modest but 
accomplished scholar, the Society has been 
deprived of an ornament, and the world lias 





lost an admirable man. Though little known 
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generally as an author, Mr. Delafite has not 
left the public altogether without proofs of his 
scientific information and extensive reading. 
Having lived upon terms of strict intimacy 
with the late illustrious geologist, De Luc, 
during the latter years of that eminent man’s 
life, he, in the year 1812, published, under the 
eye of the author, a translation of De Luc’s 
Elements of Geology; and in other respects 
was instrumental in making the English public 
acquainted with the immortal labours of the 
father of that important science. But his mast 
valuable service to the geologic student was 
the composition of a work which he had just 
completed at the time of his decease, being a 
new edition of De Luc’s Letters on the Phy- 
sical History of the Earth; to which he has 
prefixed an Introduction, containing a general 
view of the labours of that great geologist, and 
a vindication of his claims to original views 
respecting the fundamental points in the sci- 
ence. This, at least to the general reader, will 
be found the most entertaining, if not the most 
useful part of the volume. (The work, we 
observe, is published; and we hope to pre- 
sent our readers with an early notice. of its 
contents. ) 

Such being the limited extent of the late 
foreign secretary’s labours for the press, they 
alone who enjoyed his friendship are in a con- 
dition to appreciate his talents and acquire- 
ments ; his various erudition ; his enlightened 
opinions, at once orthodox and liberal; and 
his familiar acquaintance with the stores of 
ancient and modern learning and science. To 
them, however, these were the least endear- 
ing points in his character ; since all'who knew 
him are prepared to afford heartfelt testimony 
to his having possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the still more estimable qualities peculiar to 
the Christian and the gentleman. He was 
distinguished by the absence ‘of: all personal 
pretensions, united with the warmest zeal for 
the honour and interests of his friends; by 
an almost excessive charity in word and opi- 
nion; and by an activity and efficiency in 
works of private beneficence truly astonish- 
ing, when the mediocrity of his ‘circumstances 
and his retired and studious habits are con- 
sidered. 

The family of Mr. Delafite was among those 
virtuous and exemplary citizens who were 
driven out of France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. His father, a man of great 
piety and learning, was chaplain to the Prince 
of Orange; while the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of his mother attracted the notice of the 
late Queen Charlotte, and, on the death of 
her husband, recommended her to the office of 
French governess to the princesses. This ap- 
pointment, (which Mad. Delafite filled many 
years, with the high esteem of the illustrious 
family to whom she was attached), led to her 
son’s receiving an English education at Tri- 
nity College, Oxford. Mr. Delafite was nearly 
thirty years lecturer of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden ; but, though not altogether forgotten 
by the exalted personages who enjoyed the 
benefit of his mother’s eminent services, and 
who originally directed his choice of a profes- 
sion, he never emerged, even to a benefice in 
the church in which he was a zealous labourer, 
from that humble station which he was satis- 
fied to adorn with his intelligent conversation 
and his mild and benevolent virtues. 


“Deatu’s shafts fly thick.” We ought, 
before, to have mentioned the loss the world 
of art has sustained by the death of Mr. Jack- 
son, R.A. Mrs. Siddons, also, the Tragic 


Muse, has departed from life, in, we believe, 
the 78th year of her age. Mr. Hamper, the 
excellent antiquary, died a few weeks ago. The 
venerable Northcote is so ill that there is hardly 
a hope of his ever leaving his chamber again. 








MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


BEETHOVEN’s symphony in B flat, with which 
the eighth and last of these excellent annual 
performances, on Monday, commenced, is one 
of those wonderful productions of genius which 
delight us in proportion as we become acquaint- 
ed with them. Of thé author’s first six sym- 
phonies it is least frequently brought forward, 
though not inferior to any. The andante has, 
indeed, long been considered the most original 
and pathetic Beethoven ever conceived. Not 
to perform such a magnificent work with all 
the effect of which it admits, is only to give a 
better chance to the succeeding pieces. We 
have heard it more to our mind on former occa- 
sions. Mozart’s aria, “* Non paventar,” by 
Madame Stockhausen, written in the old bra- 
vura style, excited in the audience the strong- 
est desire for a repetition, which was, however, 
not attended to. We know no singer who 
could execute that air more chastely, and, alto- 

ther, more beautifully than Madame Stock- 
ausen. In Onslow’s sextuor, a masterly ori- 
ginal composition, Mrs. Anderson, assisted by 
Nicholson, Willman, Platt, Mackintosh, and 
Dragonetti, distinguished herself by the same 
brilliancy of execution and delicacy of expres- 
sion which she has lately so often displayed on 
public occasions. In the first part of Rossini’s 
terzetto, “* Or che la. sorte,” MM. Rubini, 
Lablache, and E. Seguin, commenced in a 
regular steady pace: but in the latter part 
it was very much as if,the one walked, the 
other trotted, and the third galloped. The 
confusion mainly originated with the orches- 
tra. ‘Spohr’s overture, “Der Alchymist,” 
would probably pléase more than if’ did, if we 
were acquainted with the opera for which it is 
written. Mr. Ries’s symphony, No. VI., was, 
in a great measure, performed out of compli- 


sence of some years. The minuet and trio, not 
to be mistaken for being in the style of Handel, 
may be called the best movement. The two 
allegros would be better if the motivos were of 
a less common, dance-like character. The fine 
duetto from Sphor’s Faust, ‘‘ Segui, oh cara,” 
gained Madame Stockhausen and Signor La- 
blache much applause; but their voices are too 
dissimilar, or, rather, too unequal in point of 
strength. Mr. Mori’s playing in Haydn’s de- 
licious quartet was unanimously pronounced to 
be perfection ; and whether he was inspired by 
the presence of so great a judge as Paganini, or 
to whatever other cause it was owing,—we 
never heard him surpass himself as he did on 
this occasion. The concert was under the di- 
rection of Mr. Weichsel and Mr. Bishop. 


PAGANINI. 


Tue début of this extraordinary man was all 
that admiration and enthusiasm ene anti- 
cipate. His performances are not merely won- 
derfal —they are beyond measure delightful. 
It is not simply such command of an instra- 
ment as never was witnessed before—it is the 
production of music which may literally be 
said to ravish the sense. Paganini himself 
seems as if he were an exquisite incarnation of 
composition—harmony embodied in a human 
frame. No description can convey an idea of 





his powers ; and every journal has been so filled 


ment to his visit to old England, after an ab-' there are fifty more (at leas 





ne 
with remarks, that were we competent to do 
justice to his genius, we should abstain from a 
task which must of necessity involve so much 
of repetition. Our recommendation to every 
one is—make a point of kearing him: it will 
be a gratification beyond belief, and to miss it, 
a very severe regret. Old Cramer, it is said, 
exclaimed, he was glad he was not a fiddler, 
implying that the impossibility of attaining 
such excellence would have broken his heart ; 
and T. Cooke declares that Paganini is equal 
to any four he ever saw. Such are the flat- 
tering testimonies of his brethren. We may 
notice that his hand, and especially his thumb, 
which is of uncommon length, give him the 
unexampled facilities which he possesses over 
his violin. 


SEDLATZEK’S CONCERT. 


On Wednesday this musical entertainment was 
crowded, and deserved it by its excellent selec- 
tion, and the great talents engaged in it ; in- 
cluding not only the fine instrumental per- 
formances on the flute by Sedlatzek himself, 
and Moscheles on the piano, but the vocal con- 
tributions of Pasta, Stockhausen, Rubini, La- 
blache, and other first-rate singers. 





VARIETIES. 

French Legion of Honour. — Thorwaldsen, 
Berzelius, and Humboldt, have been appointed 
members of the Legion of Honour. 

Effect of the Fine Arts.—A letter from Rome 
states, that Madame Letitia Buonaparte was 
lately extremely ill, and was given over. Her 
son Jerome read to her an article in a Parisian 
journal, announcing that the statue of Napo. 
leon was about to be re-instated in the Place 
Vendéme. From that moment the mother of 
the emperor was convalescent ! 

Music _Mad.—WUondon is swarming’ with 
musicians, ‘till it is humming.all oer like a 
bee-hive. “Ries has come, in order to conduct 
a new oratorio of his at Dublin; Hummel is 
going to try his luck at. Manchester; what the 
celebrated Field, ftom Petersburgh, is come 
for, we have not yet been:able to learn: and 

yf all ready to rival 
Paganini, and delight John Bull. 

Cholera Morbus.—The committee of health 
at Warsaw has published a description of the 
indications of cholera morbus, and of the pro- 
per treatment of persons attacked by it. The 
malady usually begins with vertigo, and with 
cramps in the limbs, so violent, that the indi- 
vidual falls to the ground, powerless and mo. 
tionless. These symptoms are followed by 
excessive vomiting and dreadful pain. The 
patient, according to the experience here pro. 
mulgated, ought to be entirely undressed, laid 
upon his back on a bed,-and: covered with a 
sheet. Hempseed, previously steeped in boil- 
ing water, should then be heaped upon him, 
outside the sheet, from the neck to the feet, as 
hot as he can bear it. When this cataplasm 
begins to cool, it should be renewed three or 
four times, until the patient breaks out into a 
profuse perspiration. To increase this per- 
spiration he should drink a sudorific ptisan 
made of elder-flowers. If he complain of nau- 
sea, a spoonful of magnesia, or of olive oil, 
should be administered to him. When he 
has remained for a considerable time in this 
state, he should be wiped and dried, and his 
bed-linen changed; great care being taken 
that he does not become cold. He is then out 
of danger; and all that remains is to re- 
establish his strength. 

Pouch in the Lion’s Tongue.——In dissecting 











a lion, sent to the Edinburgh College Museum, 
Messrs. Cheek and Jones have discovered on 
the under surface of the tongue, near the tip, 
a structure, which may be considered as a rudi- 
ment of the worm in the dog. It is marked 
by three longitudinal dilatations, separated by 
contractions; and in the specimen dissected, 
was three-fourths of an inch long. 

A Blue.—<A true blue has appeared in France 
in the person of a girl, aged seventeen, near 
Angers. This young lady, though she has 
never yet written a book, is blue from the 
waist upwards (consequently she is not a das- 


bleu); and, what is more extraordinary, when | clo 


any thing is said or done which causes her to 
blush, instead of red, she blushes a deeper blue. 


Ural Mountains.—The gold and platina ob- 
tained from the mines of these mountains in 
1830, is estimated at— 

Poods. Pounds. Value. 

Gold... 355 04 17,750,000 rubles. 

Plating. 1051 1,209,600 ditto. 
Gold is estimated at 50,000 rubles per pood 
(40 lbs., or 36 Ibs. English); platina, at 11,520 
rubles. M. Demidoff, counsellor of state, re- 
ceived from his mines of Nijne-Tahel, a unique 
specimen ; viz. a piece of native platina weigh- 
ing about 20 lbs.; the largest piece before 
known weighs 104 lbs. The new platina coin 
has very speedily got into circulation in the 
interior of the empire; and the greater part of 
the platina found has been converted into coin. 

Babylon. — Captain Mignan, who published 
an account of his visit to Babylon, has now 
paid a second visit to that city. Letters have 
been received from him from Bombay by a 
gentleman in London, whom he informs that 
he had brought for him, from Babylon, various 
curiosities, including a fine specimen of the 
attlah tree (we believe a kind of tamarisk). He 
mentions that he should send these things by a 
ship, which has since arrived, and also a MS. 
on Kurdistan, which, he says, is quite ready 
for publication, and will make a large and very 
interesting volume. 


Aniiquities.—Bronze medals have frequently 
been found on the two shores of the Bosphorus 
inscribed with the name ‘* Agrippia,” an 
others inscribed with the name “ Cwsarea.”’ 
Antiquaries have hitherto ascribed the former 
to Agrippia, or Anthedon, a town of Judea; 
the latter to Cesarea of Bithynia, or to Tralles 
of Lydia, which, like so many other towns of 
Asia Minor, received the surname of Cesarea. 
The Journal of Odessa, however, announces 
the discovery, in February 1830, near the town 
of Taman, of a Greek inscription, which, by 
mentioning ** a monument consecrated to the 
memory of Adronicus, the son of Pappus, by 
the Archontes of Agrippia Cmsarea,” shews 
that the names of Agrippia and Cwsarea be- 
longed to the same place; probably an ancient 
town of the island of Taman; and very likely 
Phanagoria, which was situated in the neigh. 
bourhood of the modern town of Taman. 

Our popular Queen.—Her Majesty, it seems, 
has visited several public places without state, 
going in a private carriage; and being thus 
enabled to see and enjoy what is to be seen. 
Among others, we are told the Zoological So- 
ciety’s Garden has been thus honoured—at 
least it is stated of one of the check-takers, an 
Irishman, that he mentioned the Queen’s 
having been at the garden incog. on a particular 
day. “ Why,” said the person he was in- 
forming, ‘ it is odd we never heard of it!’ 
“ Oh, not at all, at all,” rejoined Pat; * for 
she didn’t come like a queen; but clane and 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXIV. June 11.] 


The fifth, and perhaps not the last, volume of Allan 
Cunningham's Lives of the most eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects, is now ready for the press: it 

tains names 


con’ the following : 
1586; Allan Ramsay, 1713; 

ander Runciman, 1736; John opley, 1737; 
John Hamilton Mortimer, 1741; Sir Henry Raeburn, 
1756; John Hoppner, 1759; William Owen, 1769; Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, 1769; George Henry Harlow, 1787; 
Richard Parkes Bonington, 1801. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Seaward’s Narrative, edited ¥ Miss Jane Porter, 3 vols. 
8vo. li. 11s. 6d. bds.—Beattic’s Courts of Germany, 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 1s. bds.—Index to Hall’s Atlas, royal 8vo. li. ls, 
th. — Drummond’s Letters to a Young Naturalist, 
12mo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Burder’s Oriental Customs abridged, 
fep. 8s. 6d. bds.—Kennedy on Ancient and Hindu Mytho- 
logy, 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. bds.—Montague’s Ornithological 
Dictionary, 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds.—Arrian on Coursing, with 
Notes and Illustrations from the Antique, imperial 8vo. 
li. 11s, 6d. bds.—Gems of Modern Sculpture, No. I., 8vo. 
prints, 4s. Gd.; 4to. India, 8.; folio, before letters, 
10s. 6d.—The Cabinet for Youth, 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd.—Col- 
lier’s Annals of the Stage, 3 vols. crown 8vo. ll. lls. 6d. 
bds.—Essay on the Origin and Pri ts of Man, by 
Thomas Hope, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. l/. 16s. bds.—Brocke- 
don’s Route from London to Naples, Part I. London to 
Paris, demy 8vo. 6s. sewed; imperial 8vo. plain, 8s.; 
India, 12s.; imperial 4to. India, before letters, 16s.— 
Pickering’s diamond edition of Homer, 2 vols. 48mo. 12s, 
bds.; large paper, 18s. bds.—Pin Money, by the authoress 
of «* Manners of the Day,” 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. bds.— 
Lives of the Actors, by John Galt, 2 vols. 8vo, ll. 1s. bds. 
—Cobbin’s Instructive Reader, 12mo. 3s. sheep.—The 
British Preacher, Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—The Greek 
Testament, with English Notes by Dr. Burton, 2 vols, 
ove, & 10s. bds.—Cramp’s Text-Book of Popery, 12mo. 
6s, je : 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
Baromet. 


May. Thermometer. ° 
Thursday-- 26 | From 43. to 71. | 2990 to 29°76 
Friday -+++ 27 — 41. — 68. | 29-75 Stationary 
Saturday-- 28 | —— 46. — 68 | 2984 — 29°93 
Sunday---- 29 | —— 44. — 50 | 29-94 — 29°86 
Monday -- 30 — 45. — 65. | 2984 — 29°86 
Tuesday -- 31 — 42 — G3. | 29°92 — 29-85 

June. 

Wednesday 1 — 43. — 67. | 2996 — 29°90 


Wind N.E. and S.E., the former wn 4 

Alternately clear and cloudy, except the 29th, when rain 
fell incessantly throughout the day. 

Rain fallen, 525 of an inch. 

Thursday, June 2d.—The occultation of Jupiter and 
his satellites this morning was seen under very favourable 
circumstances, particularly the emersions, the atmosphere 
being very clear and calm. The bright limb of the lunar 
disc, together with the slight haze which is almost in- 
variably found about our horizon, prevented any accu- 
rate observance of the immersion of even the fourth 
satellite (the other three were not discoverable): the 
western limb of the gee was for several seconds after 
contact ng! visible, and might have led those unac- 
quainted with the fact, to believe that the planet was, 
instead of being on the Bay of occultation, about 
to transit the lunar disc: the elongation of the eastern 
limb of the planet was not so distinctly visible as 
during the immersion of the 7th of April, 1824. The 
emersion of the fourth satellite took - at 2h 4’ 5”; 
of the second at 2h 12’ 22”; of Jupiter’s western limb at 
2n 14’ 0”; of his eastern limb at 2h 15’ 33”; of the first 


appeared at 2h 24’ 53”. 

June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 2) From 37. to 73. | 3006 to 30-09 
Friday ---- 3 — 3 — 73. | 3010 — Bll 
Saturday-- 4 {| =——~ 42, — 70. | 3010 — 3012 
Sunday-+++ 5 | =~ 42. = 7. 30: — 3001 
Monday -- 6| —— 45 — 59% | 3001 — 3002 
Tuesday -- 7 — 4H — — 29-90 
Wednesday 8! —— 4, — 68%. | 29°80Stationary 


Prevailing wind, N.W. . 
6th, generally clear; thunder and rain in 
the afternoon of the 5th. 
Rain fallen, *3 of an inch. 
Ed: 


monton. 
Latitude-.---- 51° 37/ 32’ N. 
Longitude---. 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

There has been an unusual influx of new publications 
this week, through which we have gone as far as we 
could. But we have been obliged to postpone Mr, Bowles’ 
concluding volume of the Life of Ken—Inglis’ Travels in 
Spain—the Glances at Various Objects (a private volume), 
for which we have to thank the author—and several other 
interesting communications, ‘ 
We do not know any thing of the anonymous notice 
sent to us about the Royal Society of Warsaw. _ 

A Member of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is not warranted either by our notes or the work 





dacent like another lady !” 





—George Jamesone, born 
—_~ 3 Romney, 1734; Alex- | tie, 
ingleton 


satellite at 2h 18’ 30”; and, lastly, the third satellite re- | of 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
TH LITERARY FUND GREENWICH 

Wean 


MEETING will be held at the Crown and Sceptre, on 
esday, the 22d of June.—This Meeting is net restricted to 
Members of the Society; the company of any Nobleman or Gen. 

man who may feel an interest in the objects of the Institution 
will be welcome and le. ’ 

Gentlemen who intend dining are uested to apprise Mr. 
Snow, at the Chambers of the Society, 4, Lincoln’s Inn ields, on 
or before Tuesday the 2ist.—Dinner at Four precisely, 

iia The Rev. John Menses w. 
Society for printing and publishing the Writ: of the 
ghiey Hon. manuel Swedenborg. sing 
Ci ittee Room, Featherstone Buildings, June 2, 1831, 
HE Decease of the Rev. John Clowes, 
M.A. Rector of St. John’s, Manchester, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, which took place at Warwick, on 
the 29th of May last, in the 88th year of his age, having been 
i d to the C i of the above Society, it was 
Resolved, 


» 
That this Committee cannot hear of this dispensation of the 
Lord’s all iful Provid » without ding their feelings 
upon the afflictive event. Yet why should an event be denomi. 
nated afflictive, which, to the highly prepared subject of it, is 
only a deliverance from the prison-house of a material frame no 
longer suited to be the organ of the active and heavenly-minded 
spirit which tenanted it so long, and a removal to that heavenly 
world which will be felt by him as his native sphere; where those 
inciples of love, i li and use, which constituted his life 
here, will expand into all the fulness which even he can desire, 
and will be the source of eternal blessedness and joy? Yet the 
members of this Society, even beyond multitudes of others who 
will deeply feel the loss, cannot but experience in his removal a 
sense of bereavement; for peculiarly might they regard him asa 
father. This Society is established for printing and publishing 
the Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, and their vener- 
able friend was almost the first who laboured with effect to bring 
those Writings into notice, was the translator into English of 
the greater part of them, and was the unwearied promoter, through 
a period of fifty-eight years, of every effort for conveying the salu- 
tary principles which they develop into the understandings and 
e hearts of his fellow-creatures. When the members of this 
Society reflect on the intuitive perception with which, on those 
tings being brought by a peculiar providence under his obser- 
vation, he at once app d the i imable value of the divine 
truths which they contain; when they reflect that, in the recep- 
tion of those truths, he then, in this country, stood almost alone; 
when they consider the zeal and self-levotedness with which he 
set himself to make them ible to others, ith ding 
the opposition which was soon arrayed against him; when they 
think of the eminent usefulness he exercised in procuring the 
formation of a Society at Manchester having that object in view, 
which still perseveres in its valuable labours, and to which this 
Society has since associated itself in the same work; when they 
remember the engaging manner in which, in his Affectionate 
Address to the Clergy, he invited his brethren of the establish- 
ment to examine those writings,—the power of argument and 
force of evidence with which, in his Letters to a Member of Par- 
liament, he refuted the calumnies against them of the Abbé Bar- 
ruel; the commanding ability and convincing clearness with 
which he replied to the objections of Churchmen, Calvinists, and 
Unitarians, in his Answers to the Editors of the Christian Ob- 
server, to the Rev. W. Roby, and to the v. J. Grundy; 
they add to this the amiable light in which he placed the princi- 
ples of the true Christian life and doctrine in his other writings, 
whether they were his treatises on Mediums and on Opposites, 
his Two Heavenly Memorialists, his Letters on the Human Soul 
and on the Human Body, his many volumes of admirable sermons, 
his charming littie works for children, or his various other excel- 
lent publications; when, turning from the abundant displays of 
superior intellect, they contemplate the still more admirable qua- 
lities of his heart, the truly Christian humility, piety, love, and 
beneticence, and the undeviating purity of character which mark- 
ed his whole life; when they call to mind how he turned from 
the i of the demic and scientific distinction which 
attended his early career, to discharge the simple but important 
duties of a minister of the gospel; when they remember that, at 
a period somewhat later, on having received views of truth which 
were too generally unpopular, he never shrunk from the most 
open and public avowal of them, and relinquished for their sake 
the most flattering prospects of preferment, dignity, and wealth ; 
and when they know that, though for a while the object of perse- 
cution, he actually lived down all opposition, and, by the exalted 
LL his ch and conduct, secured the universal 
esteem, testified by a permanent memorial, of the populous parish 
which he was rector for more than sixty years;* when the 
members of this Society reflect on these and numerous similar 
features in the life and conduct of their venerated friend, they 
cannot but feel how exalted was the character with whom they 
have been associated, (in which sentiment they know they shall 
be joined by some of the most respectable and elevated characters 
in the land): and they cannot but regard it as their duty to ac- 
knowledge, in the most public manner, the privilege they have 
enjoyed. Whilst then they are deeply sensible of their loss in the 
removal of such a friend and coadjutor, they feel truly grateful to 
the mercy of the that spared him to them solong. They 
are conscious that they can only worthily shew their gratitude by 
striving, with increased zeal, to follow in the path in which he 
walked’ before them; and, especially, by continuing their efforts 
to promote the knowledge of those truths, of the effects of which, 
when received in the heart, he was so irreproachable and so 
bright an example. 


























* The p ial above joned is an elegant 
piece of sculpture, by Flaxman, erected by subscription in abe 
church. The inscription is as follows:—‘* To commemorate the 
fiftieth year of the ministry of the Rev. John Clowes, M.A. the 
first and the present rector of this church, and to testify ned 
affectionate esteem and veneration for the piety, learning, ant 
benevolence of their amiable pastor, the congregation of St- ohn’s 
Church, in Manchester, erect this tablet, with feelings of sever 
gratitude to Almighty God who hath hitherto preserved, and wit 
their united prayers that his good Providence will long erates 
to preserve amongst them, so eminent and engaging an examp' le 
of Christian meekness, purity, and love. MDCCCXIX. 

Among the most active promoters of this most honourable tes- 
timonial of esteem, were some who, at a former period, a con- 
scientiously endeavoured to obtain the removal of Mr. tn 
from the rectorship. A complaint that was carried to Bis! op 
Porteu:, when he presided in the see of Chester, was, after — 
tigation, dismissed by that liberal and pious prelate, witht oa 
servation, that he saw, in the sentiments complained of, ne gs rit 
for his interference, and that he wished he had, in his diocese, 








of Rammohun Roy in his pretension to set us right. 


many more such clergymen as Mr. Clowes. 
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XHIBITION of PORTRAITS to be! 
ODGE’S PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS 


US PERSONAGES of BRITISH 
oa weep ee aie Harding and Lepard's, No. 4,| the Type used in Medicine, with Observations on the proper 


Mode and them; also the Formule 
for the Oielmal Piepucetions of the London, iedinbars, Dublin, 
Par 


it, London. 
Pen ee aaenee ae by Tickets only, which may be obtained on 
application, free of expense. 
celebrity this work has acquired throughout the 


the proprietors to adopt the medium of a gratuitous public exhi- 
bition, to display i 
trations proposed to 
cuted and coloured, 


be engraved in this work, elaborately exe- 
from the Galleries of his Majesty, the obi- 
Cc 


together with a Table of the Brincipal Medicinal Plants. Trans- 
ers to inspect | lated fon French ge a 
ted, have led | VASS: corrected 
pov abies mweteapa omy een by JOHN DAVIES, M.R.C.S. Surgeon of the Herts 
i he whole series of illus-) Militia, &. 
ig Emenee y way phen ag = Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


w da 
MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA 


and PHARMACY, comprising a concise Description of 








isian, American, and most o: 


ented wy M.D. and P. VA 


> and and adapted to British 





Public y to 
oa a+ oA Monthly ‘Numbers, on on the Ist of July, 
1931; a Prospectus and C) atalogue of which may be obtained 
(gratis) from every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

Persons residing in the Country, and imtending to visit the 
Metropolis, may obtain Tickets of Admission, ~~ Ch = 
m t i 
Pentee the overwhelming masse of trash which are weekly, if 
1] ‘alight upon such productions as this, which cheer and 
guide us, like friendly watchfires, across a country of darkness 
and peril.”—Dibdin’s Library Companion, 2d edition, p. 516, in 

review of « sangre Portraits.” 








HE ‘IMPROVED WRITING INKS.— | Forte Accomp as p 


Concert. 


Morison and Co.’s Office, Copying Record, Japan and 


Red Inks—Black and Red Ink- 
Cake. These universally ant of Writing Materials are to| so 


be had of all respectable Stationers in Town and Country. bebe ment, was received by pe fas 


, pouring in upon the republic of literature, it is plea- SS ete THEO. 
Majesty the King of Bavaria, as performed by him at the Choral 
Fund Concert. 


Powders—and the Portable Ink-| *,* 


MUSIC. 
New Flute Music by Boehm. 
Just published, 
FANTASIA for the FLUTE, on a 


ma by Carrafa, with Pi iment 
ALD BOEHM, anton Flute to His 





And, by the same Author, 


A Divertissement for Flute, with Piano- 
d by him at Mr, Moscheles’ 





Each successive Variation in these elegant Compositions 
peculiarly suited to the pro Ietiand and capabilities of the instru- 
and fashionable audiences with 





are the — of many years’ experience, | and of one of the mos 
extended and tests, that thas 


ies of i 
been weet to ‘es branch of the useful arts. 
foe Size Lane 


AOUTCHOUC, or Indian Rubber, ren- 
dered Elastic, and manufactured into Braces, Belts, Gait- 
ers, &c. &c. is ranked amongst the most curious productions of 








and Piano-forte, by J. B. Ruffini 


d applause. 


A Polonaise, by Beshm, arranged for Flute 


C. Gerock and Co. 79, Cornhill; and to be had of all 
usi¢-scllers. 





the present day ; the most remarkable of which is, that it sus- 
tains more tension, strength, and elasticity, than any other known 
substance, and is impervious to air or water, cor uently will 
wash without — its elasticity, or sustaining injury in any other 
of its a oe 
in sale at the Sogo pea o of C. Keine and Co. 
02, New Bond Street. 
Prepared Parchment 
‘0 Attorneys, Conveyancers, Architects, &e, 


ESSRS. PHILLIPS and CO., Law and 


General Stationers, No. 100, Chancery Lene, appointed 
Agents by Mr. Charles Terry, of Shoe Lane, beg leave to inform 


the Legal Profession, that they can be supplied with the Prepared Philosopher, price 6s. 


few of the “a 7  benntiel phenomena of nature are here lucidly 
explained.” 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
2d edition, with Plates and Woodcuts, 12s. 
ALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly-Fishing. 


By the late ety HUMPHRY DAVY. 
« One of the cathe, delightful labours of leisure ever seen; not a 


—_ chp , Albemarle Street. 
By the same Author, printed uniformly with the above, 
Consolations in Travel, or the last Days of a 





Parchment, in every variety of Size and Form, as well as 





with the proper Stamps, for any Deed or Document. 





EFORM.—The DEBATE, at ful at full length, length, 
on the REFORM BILL, price 3s. bd. with the splendid 
Portrait of Lord John Russell, may now be had of every Booksel- 
ler in the Kingdom 
ee and Published at ~ New North Briton Office, Edin- 
and to ha ttaker, Treacher, and Co.; and 

E E: Wilson, Cornbill, London. 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE.—A Sub- 


4 Editor is wanted immediately, for a leading Journal of 





the Day. The most satisfactory a as to Character oe Public Events, and the Spirit of the Times, Political and Re- 


and Ability will be required, with real 


li 
Letters addressed, post-paid, to A. Z., Mr. § Slack, 55, Long Acre, 
of saber Seg 1640 to the Death of Cromwell. 


will meet pearly stteatien. 


\ATALOGUE of a Select Assortment of 
valuable Books, Pictures, and Paintings, to be Sold by 
Auction, at the Mart, by Mr. WARTON, on Tuesday the 14th 
of June, and Three following Days; amongst which per F Royal 
Residences, by Pine—Rees’s prea a large 
Gallery—Turner’s Southern Coast — Beauties 


England and 


Wales—Dulwich Gallery—Neale’s Views—Boydell’s Shakespeare 
a M Reveral Cabines Pic. Fourteen New Intreductions by the ‘Author, Wesides en 


—Some Original Paintings by O1 
tures by Morland, Smirke, _ other modern Artists—Dibdin’s 
Tour—Dibdin’s Decameron —Q) ueen Anne’s Farthing— Queen 
Elizabeth’s Bible—Alabaster 
Card Box—Pinkerton’s Star Seiying Machine, &c. 
ow to be had of Mr. 





d, Croydon; White Hart, Mii 
cham; and the Fiough, Clapham. sie ape Se 


ULAU and CO.’*S FOREIGN CIRCU- 
LATING LIBRARY, Subscribers to which have at 

their command Three Quarters of a Million of Volumes. 
Cards of Terms to be had on application, at 37, Soho Square. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE and 
A LOUISA, Me yy original Portraits, 
+ Dae - Reees yen To » om tel Certificates 
ese distinguished Artists: a - Benue Indi: - 
house, 5, Wigmore ae) Cavendish ay —— 
a oe — 
are two very curious and interesti ictures, from 
& palace of Fontainebleau. We were very ole careck with 
the beauty and excellence of the painting, and they are in the 
ee nwt roryanpgecee bey ~d splendid pictures would be 
uisition t 
lange ponder pants atin t ‘© any one forming a museum, gallery, or 
“In point of likeness, drawing, colourin id skilfal effi 

pot seciaee and valuable pictures are notte be ourpens ed.” ma 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Spain.—In a few s, in 2 vols. Svo. 
PA I N in 1830. 
y H. D. INGLIS, 


Author of « Solty Walks through many Lands,” a 
ourney through Norway,” 





Printed for Whittaker: Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Foster's | is yee this day, price 


ases— National Medals — India | pletes the Antiquary, is now also ready. 


Wreruas Avatanost, No. 26, by John Watson Gordon, Esq. and now exhibiting at Somerest 
House. The Engraving from this Portrait is far advanced, and 


Account of Captain Hall’s oa wea kate and Early Voyages. Three 


Annals of the Stage. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETRY to the Time of Shakspeare, with Annals of 
the Stage, and an Account of Theatres to the Restoration. 
By JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE LIFE of "tess KEN, deprived 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, viewed in connexion with 


rate from his Birth to his th. 
1. II. contains many original Letters, and includes the Period 


By the Rev. W. L. BOWL’ Canon Residentiary of Sarum. 
John —— oy ten Street. 
AVERLEY NOVELS. Nev ew Edition. 


Vol. XXV. or roy Work, which completes the Pirate, 





The Family Cabinet Atlas of 100 Maps, <r eau Lives and 
Histories, and Popular Novel: 
Just published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
2d edition of Mr. Power's New Work, 


HE KING’S SECRET. 
By the Author of the “ Lost Heir.” 3 vols. 
“ We hold the * King’s “eae to be among the very best of our 


fictions.” — Literary Gazet 


“ The struggles eae ‘the nobility and the people possess a 


powerful interest.”—Courier 


Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Rev. 
Henry Stebbing, M.A. In 8 vols. with Portraits. 

« A very acceptable present, not merely to English, but to Eu- 
ropean literature.”—Times. 


Ill. 
The Family Cabinet Atlas of 100 Maps, 
&c. now complete, bound, 30s.; finely coloured, 42s. 
“ This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind."—Monthly 
en. 


The Life of Mrs. J sole, by James Boaden, 
Esq. 3d edition, with Portrait. 

rs, Jordan's letters carry the 3 
eames 


The Anatomy of Society. By J. A. St. 
John, In 2 vols. 

** These compositions teem with thought.”—Morning Herald. 
« This book must become a — "— Weekly Times. 


The bay of the World. By the Author 
of “ De Lisle,” 

*“We prefer this to the author’s former works,” — Literary 
Gasette. 

« The author possesses profound powers of thought.”—Times. 
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lemagne to Louis XIV. By Leitch Ritchie. 2d edition, 8 vols. 
. *« Mr Ritchie's stories are the best we have met with.”—Spec- 
lator. 
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In 2 vols. small Bvo. pou cmy with a Portrait and 
HORACE, translated by Dr. FRANCIS; 
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den Johnson C. A. Wheelwright 
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Porson ae: pa R. Montgomery 
Bentley J. Merivale 

Milton see Cornwall Leigh Hunt 

ae ph ernal Rev. J. Mitford 
Cow Arch. Wrangham &c. &c. 

Printed and published by, -- J, Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court ; 


and sold by all Boo sellers. 
This Translation forms Vols. 17 and 18 ofd the Family Classical 
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Demosthenes, Satlust, ee ay Virgil, Pindar, 
Anacreon, Tacitus, and T' h Fifty ch 
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Romance, “« Thaddeus mba a complete, with a new In- 
ion and Notes, by the Au 
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Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, painted in 1830, 
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Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria I 
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Fragments of Voyages and Travels; being an 


te Titles, 15s. 
all’s first object is the improvement of his profes- 
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Tale. By the Author of “ Marriage,” and the “ Inheritance.” 
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A rian the Young. 
In 18mo. 4s. 6d. handsomely bound and lettered, 


[THE CABINET for YOUTH, containing 
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Whittaker, ‘Preacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; 
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-_ Notes, 
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William Pickerin, 
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By the same Author, 


The Templars. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 
“ The story is not only invested with interest, but with deep 
» presenting a brilliant proof of executive powers.” — Monthly 
me. 
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Sir Thomas Leirince’ s Life and Correspond- 
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